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Inquiry Ordered 
On Credit Policy 
Of Farm Board 


Senate Committee to Hear 
Explanation of Proposed 
Restriction on 

_ Loans. 


Members to Outline 
Interpretation of Law 











Qualifications of Appointees 
For Office and Question of 
Confirmation to Be 
Considered. 





Members of the Federal Farm Board 
will be called before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry to 
testify in public hearings as to their 
interpretation of the farm relief act 
and their qualifications for places on the 
Board administering this act. 

The Committee reached this decision 
in executive session Sept. 6 and an- 
nouncement of the decision was made 
orally by the chairman, Senator Mc- 


Nary (Rep.), of Oregon, co-author of 
the agricultural marketing act. 

“The Committee, which now has before 
it the nominations to the Farm Board, 
agreed unanimously to call on the 
nominees to testify on their interpreta- 
tion of the law,” declared Senator Mc- 
Nary. “The Committee also will examine 
the Board members as to their qualifica- 
tions for their positions, their back- 
ground and experiences.” 

Committee to Convene. 

Chairman McNary was directed by the 
Committee to call a session for this pur- 
pose when he can get the full Committee 
together. He said he thought this would 
be about Sept. 16. , 

One of the principal subjects to be 
investigated, it was stated orally, is the 
attitude of the Board members toward 
credit extension. 
Jarly the Chairman of the Board, Alex- 
ander Legge, whose former business con- 
nection was as” 
national Harvester Company, 

ated. 

w gone Senators, a member of the Com- 
mittee stated, are particularly interested 
in a recent announcement by Chairman 
Legge that the Farm Board would not 
extend credit to agricultural cooperatives 
until all other sources of credit have 
been exhausted, that is, intermediate 
credit banks as well as the usual com- 
mercial houses. Pee 
Restriction Was Eliminated. 

The farm relief bill originally con- 
tained such a restriction on loans, he 
said, but this language was stricken 
from the bill and was not restored. Con- 
sequently, some members of the Senate 
Committee feel that Mr. Legge’s an- 
nouncement of this restriction is a viola- 


it was 


gD 
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Farm Board to Assist 
New York State Group 


Ithaca Crange to Spend $100,- 
000 for New Facilities. 








Agreement to make a loan of $50,000 
to the Cooperative Grange League Fed- 
eration Exchange, Inc., of Ithaca, N. Y., 
has been reached by the Federal Farm 
Board, it was announced by the: Board 


Sept. 6. ry ae 

The $50,000 loan, which is to be aug- 
mented by an equal amount by the fed- 
eration, will be applied to the construc- 
tion of from.10-to 15 shipping. statiéns 
in New York, for the use of members of 
the cooperatives. The Government’s 
loan is to be secured by a first lien on 
the facilities. 

To Enlarge Program. 
‘ Officers of the federation appeared be- 
fore the Board Aug. 12, with a proposal 
to expand their marketing program. 
The full text of the Board’s statement 
on the loan is as follows: 

The Federal Farm Board today an- 
nounced that it has agreed to make a 
loan of $50,000 to the Cooperative 
Grange League Federation Exchange, 
Inc., of Ithaca, N. Y., to be used for 
the purchase or construction of market- 
ing facilities at a number of New York 
State railroad shipping stations. u 

These facilities are to afford grading, 
packing and loading service to farmer 
cooperative groups in the different com- 
munities, which are members of the fed- 
eration, 

The application for the loan sets forth 
that it is proposed to provide these 
marketing facilities at not fewer than 
10 nor more than 15 shipping stations. 
The maximum cost of each unit will 
not exceed $8,000. Of the sum used, the 
Board will advance 50 per cent and the 
federation an equal amount, “the Gov- 
ernment’s loan to be secured by a first 
line cn the property. 

Has 80,000 Patrons. 

Mr. H. E. Babcock, general manager, 
and other officers of the federation ap- 
peared before the Poard Aug. 12 and 
presented information on the character 
of their organization and the proposal to 
expand its marketing program, It was 
said the federation has some 35,000 
farmer. stockholders and serves about 
80,000 patrons. 

Mr. Babcock said that the federa- 
tion’s program calls for the establish- 
ment of only a few units at the outset, 
but later the service will be extended to 
other shipping ovoints, thus enabling 
farmers throughout western New York 
cooperatively to provide themselves with 
the necessary facilities for marketing 


q their agricultural products, 


Western Growers to Cooperate, 


Grape Industry to Aid 


Prohibition Service 


Says Dr. Doran. 


The Gommissioner of Prohibition, Dr. 
James M. Doran, returned to Washing- 
ton Sept. 6 with promises of the com- 
plete cooperation of California juice 
grape growers and distributors, with 
whom he has been conferring, in the pro- 
hibition enforcement efforts to check di- 








This involves particu- | 


nt-of the: Inter- | 


version of grape juice and grape wines 
into illicit channels. : 

Dr. Doran said orally that his confer- 
ences had been most satisfactory and 
that the industry with which he had been 

|dealing was prepared to “police the 
| eastern markets” as a part of the coop- 
|erative enforcement program. 
“We think ‘that this cooperation will 
| be invaluable,” Dr. Doran said. “It ought 
|to help materially in lowering the boot- 
leg supply of grape wines in the east- 
ern cities,” 

The Commissioner had sought the help 
of the producers and distributors as 
|part of a plan to prevent illegal sales 
|of their output from growing into pro- 
| portions that would be troublesome to} 
|enforcement authorities. As far as the 
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Cooperative Sales 
Of Wool Trebled 
In Six-year Period 


| Trend Is Toward Formation 
Of Large-scale Associa- 
tions, Department of 
Agriculture Finds. 


The development of cooperative wool 
marketing associations has kept pace 
with the growth of other ‘cooperatives 
| and association marketings ‘have ex- 


|; panded from 8,000,000 pounds in 1920 
| to 25,000,000 pounds in 1926, according to 
}a review of farm cooperatives prepared 
| by Chris L. Christensen and made public 
|by the Department of Agriculture. 

The trend in wool marketing is toward 
the formation of large-scale organiza- 
tions, it was stated. In 1926 approxi- 
mately 80 pervent of wool sold coopera- | 
tively was handled by large associations. | 

| Ohio Led in Movement. 
Wool growers of Ohio were pioneers 
| in the cooperative field, according to Mr. 
Christensen, a former economist of the 
Department of Agriculture and now sec- 
retary of the Federal Farm Board. 

His discussion of wool-marketing co- 
operatives follows in full text: 

Though cooperative marketing of wool 
on a large scale was not attempted until 
during the last decade, wool growers in 
some communities have worked together 
in the assembling and sale of their 
yearly clips since the eighties. Accord- 
ing to the records of the Department of 
Agriculture, farmers in the vicinity of 
Greencastle, Ind., as early as 1885 organ- 
ized the Putman County Wool Growers 
Association. While -the ojerations of 
this association were comparatively 
simple, it served as a community organ- 
ization through which farmers assembled 
their clips and listed for sale each lot 
of wool. These functions are typical of 
the local collective effort on the part of 
wool growers in many other communities 
throughout the United States. 

Grading is Recent Practice. 

From 1885 to 1919 comparatively few 
local organizations were formed. The 
Putnam County Association was fol- 
lowed by other similar organizations. 
The Saguache Mutual Wool Association, 
Saguache, Colo., and the Boone County 
Wool Growers Association, Burlington, 
Ky., are examples of local cooperative 
effort among woolgrowers over a period 
of many years. The Saguache Mutual 
Wool Growers Association has been in 
existence for some 30 years. It may be 
said, however, that not until recently was 
there any attempt at a uniform grading 
of the wools assembled by these local 
organizations nor any systematic selling 
program. 

Following 1919, however, State-wide 
pools or local organizations were formed 
in a dozen or more States, and in recent 
years many separate organizations have 
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Rassarch Work in City 


Plan to Modify 


Packers’ Consent 


Decree Opposed 


Certain Producers of Honey, | 


Oranges, Fruit and Dairy 
Products Are Against. 
Extended Activities. 


Retail Competition 


In Meats Advocated | 


Kentucky Group Says Large 
Companies Should Be Per- 
mitted to Compete With 
Chain Stores. 


Opposition to any modification of the 
so-called “packers’ consent decree” has 
been expressed in written statements 
filed with the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which ‘has solicited the views of 
farm organizations on the matter, by 
the following agricultural associations: 


Mutual Orange Distributors, of Red- 
lands, Calif.; The Colorado Turkey Pro- 
ducers, Inc., of Denver, Colo.; Mountain 
States Honey Producers Association, of 
Boise, Idaho; California Dairy Council; 
Tillamook County Creamery Association, 
of Tillamook, Oreg.; National Associa- 
tion of Cooperative Grain Sales Agen- 
cies, of Iowa; Dundee Fruit Growers and 
Packers, Dundee, Oreg.; Colorado Honey 
Producers Association; 
Growers, Eugene, Oreg.; and the Peoples 
Lobby, Washington, D. C. 


Many Faver Moiification. 


Other written statements have also 
been filed, supplementing the testimony 
being given at the hearing before a com- 
mittee of the Department of Agriculture, 
favoring in whole or in part the modifica- 
tions of the decree proposed by the na- 
tional packers. The greater number of 
farm organizations which have so far re- 
sponded to the invitation for their views, 
including the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and, in particular, the live- 
stock associations, both national and 
State. 

The written statements are being filed 
and the hearing held at the call of the 
Secretary. of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, to obtain the views of farm organ- 
izations relative to the petitions for 
modification filed with the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia which re- 
quest that the four national packers be 
permitted to engage, among other things, 
in the retailing of meat and the handling 
of other food products. 


Extended Authority Opposed. 

Any extension of authority of the 
packers to engage in other activities, the 
statement of the Mountain States Honey 
Producers Association, of Boise, Idaho, 
says, “would ultimately lead to a food- 
trust combination which would be ex- 
tremely injurious to the consumer and 
spell economic disaster for the producer.” 
The California Dairy Council, in its 
statement, declares that “the packers’ 
methods have always been more detri- 
mental than beneficial to the welfare of 
the dairy industry.” 

In its statement favoring partial- 
modification, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation declares that “the situation 
in. the fall of 1929 is vastly different” 
than the situation when the decree was 
entered in 1920. “The retail price and 
market is now determined by the retail 
chain store,” it is stated. “The packer 
and livestock producer are rapidly losing 
control of the market of their product.” 

(The views of farm organizations 
which, thus far, have expressed oppo- 
sition to modification of the decree and 
the statement of the American Farm 
Bureau Association appear below.) 

Cooperation between the packers and 
producers has led the latter to believe, 
since the entry of the so-called “packers’ 
consent decree” in 1920, that a better 
market for livestock, with resultant 
higher prices, will obtain if the decree 
is modified so as to permit the national 
packers to engage in the retailing of 
meat, it was testified on Sept. 6, at the 
hearing before the committee 

“The producers have come to the con- 
clusion that the only way that they are 
going to obtain any relief for the live- 
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Sohal, Is Favored 


‘For Investigation of Educational Methods 


tem Advocated by 


City schools everywhere in the United} 
States, in addition to purely experi- 
mental schools, should be used as labora- 
tories for conducting investigations into 
educational methods in the opinion of 
the chief of the division of city schools, 
W. S. Deffenbaugh, of the Bureau of 
Education. 

Mr, Deffenbaugh in discussing sig- 
nificant educational movements calls at- 
tention to the fact that much progress 
has been made in the past 10 years in 
experimental research in the city schools, 
and that problems now are being at- 
tacked more scientifically. 

The full text of the section of Mr. 
Deffenbaugh’s discussion dealing with 
experimental work follows: 

he great progress made in the city 
schools of the country within the past 
10 years has without doubt been due to 
the fact that educational problems have 
been attacked more scientifically. 

Until recently the trial-and-error 
method was the only means of testing a 





theory, and even then it was practically 
impossible to determine which was the 





Scientific Experiment to Supplement Trial-and-error Sys- 
Federal E 


ducator. 


better of two of more procedures. Now 
that it is possible to test the results of 
experiments, educational research should 
be directed more and more to experi- 
mental work. 

Material throwing light on prevailing 
‘practices is valuable, but such practices 
may be entirely wrong. If all the school 
people were ‘to conform to prevailing 
practices, there would be no educational 
progress. 

Some city schoo] systems which have 
well-organized research bureaus are con- 
ducting investigations that are very 
much worth while, but unless a city 
has a well-equipped research bureau, or 
unless some institution, such as a college 
of education, is using the schools of the 
city for the purpose of making research 
studies, little importance may be at- 
tached to many of the experiments now 
under way. One city school ‘superin- 
tendent, when asked what experiments 
he was conducting, replied: 

“Experiments are a sad waste of time 
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Eugene Fruit | 


Of Post Office Urged 





Traffic to Be Studied | 
On Highways of West 


| Survey to Include Oregon Trail | 
And Other National Roads. | 


| The Bureau of Public Roads and the | 
|highway departments of 11 western | 
States, it was announced Sept. 6, will | 
make a traffic survey of western high- | 
ways. 

The survey, to be participated in by ; 


the States of Washington, Oregon, Cali- | 
fornia, Idaho, Nevada, Wyoming, Utah, | 
Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, and Ne- | 
braska, are to begin this month, and 
wilk cover a period of one year. It is 
designed to determine the flow of traffic | 
| throughout the year on the main trans- | 
| continental highways and on other roads | 
in the Federal-aid highway system in| 
| the West. ; | 

The full text of the Bureau’s statement 
follows: 

Among the routes on which traffic will | 
be measured are the historic Oregon | 
Trail, over its entire length from Omaha 
| to Portland, parts of the Santa Fe and | 
| Overland Trails, and the long-distance 
motor-bus routes from Omaha to Den- | 
ver, Salt Lake City and San Francisco, | 
and from Denver to Los Angeles by way | 
of Santa Fe, and from Seattle to Los| 
Angeles. 

The transcontinental highways, which | 
give easy access to national parks and | 
monuments and to national forests in 
the West, carry a great and increasing 
traffic from the East and Middle West, | 
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Business Practices 
To Promote Efficiency. 


| 








Mr. Tilton Tells of Sav- 
ings Effected by Sur- 
veys in Former 
Years. 


Operating expenses should be reduced | 
and efficiency promoted in the Post Office | 
| Department by the application of com- 
ial -accounting and management. 
| princip¥és; the Third Assistant Postmas- 
| ter General, Frederic A. Tilton, stated in 
an address delivered before the Amer- 
jican Society of Certified Public Ac- 
|ecountants at New York City on Sept. 6. 

In reviewing past attempts to reor- 
ganize the postal department, Mr. Tilton 
said that many carefully studied plans 
had been proposed, but had failed be- 
cause of changing administrations, lack 
of necessary Congressional action and 
other causes. 

His address, entitled “The C. P. A. in 
Public Office,” follows in full text: 

Mr. Chairman: If appointment to pub- 
lic office qualifies one to speak as an 
authority, I presume, being a C. P. A., 
your committee was warranted in ask- 
ing me to address you on this subject. 





New Connections Established Shipyards Asked 


With Air Mail Lines Abroad 


Service Now Available From United States Over Routes | 


From France to Italy, Greece, and Syria as Well as 
Over Lines Operated in Japan. 


Greece, the islands of Corfu and Castel- 
rosso, and in Syria. 

The route should be added, as No. 29, 
to the list-of French air mail routes in 


Combination air-rail-water mail serv- 
ice between the United States and points 
in Japan, France, Italy, Greece and Syria 
has. been inaugurated, according to a 


| memorandum sent to postmasters by the 
i Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
W. Irving Glover, and made public by 
the Post Office Department. 

It was explained orally at the Depart- 
ment Sept. 6 that this is the first time 
these foreign air mail services have been 
available to American users of the mails. 


The memorandum gives the flying sched- 
ules over these routes and also postage 
fees and instructions to mailers. The 
full text of the memorandum follows: 
The air wmail route from France to 
Syria may be availed of for the dispatch 
of articles in the regular mails posted 
in this country for del 


No 


Age Limit Is Fixed 
For Census Enumerators 


No age limit has been fixed for the 
appointment of enumerators for the cen- 


sus of 1930, the Bureau of the Census 
announced Sept. 6 in answer to inquiries 
from war veterans and their organiza- 
tions regarding reports that men over 
42 will not be eligible for appointment 
as enumerators irrespective of their mili- 
tary service. The full text of the Bu- 
reau’s statement follows: 

The leading questions will be: (1) Is 
the applicant physically and mentally 
able to do the work? (2) Does he reside 
in the district in which he will be em- 
ployed? (3) Has he a good standing in 
the community and is he trustworthy? 
The applicant will be required to prepare 
sample census reports for representative 
families based upon a narrative fur- 
nished for that. purpose. 


Automotive Exports 


Reach New High Mark 


‘Shipments for First Seven 


Months of 1929 Largest 
On Record. 


Despite the usual seasonal decline in 
automotive exports during the month of 
July, which recorded, 7.6 per cent feWer 
exports than the morfth of June, ship- 
ments for the first seven months of 1929 
totaled $402,126,465, and -reached a new 
high record for corresponding periods in 
the history of the industry, it was stated 
orally Sept. 5 at the automotive division 





Having served for the period of two and 
‘a half months only, I doubt the wisdom 
of their selection. 

Nothing was further from my mind 
during the early months of this year 
than the thought of entering the ranks 
of Government employes. Quite the op- 
posite. I was looking forward to the 
time when I could gracefully withdraw 
even from the practice of public account- 
ing and take up farming or some less 
exacting calling. Being suddenly cata- 
pulted from provincial obscurity into the 
limelight of national office is a sensation 
only equalled by a Francois Villon. 

It is apparent, therefore, as our first 
lesson, that call to public service may be 
unsought and unexpected. This seems to 
be, of late, characteristic of the Amer- 
ican political scheme. At the risk of 
seeming to emphasize too much the per- 
sonal reference I desire to record before 
this organization, in which I consider all 
are my friends, my appreciation of ap- 
pointment to office by President Hoover. 
I would rather receive appointment from 
|him than from any other person now 
| living. To serve under him I consider a 
distinct privilege and honor. 

Selection for appointive office is not 
| necessarily recognition of the individual 
|; and in this I am not deceived. More of- 
ten it is the knowledge or reputation of 
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‘Delay in Marketing 
Of Prunes Advocated 


|Shipments of Immature Fruit 
Said to Hold Down Demand. 


Withholding shipments of fresh prunes 
;from Northwestern producing areas so 
| as to place the prunes on the market in 
a better condition of maturity than has 
| been the case heretofore would stimu- 
|late consumption of this product, the 
| Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
|partment of Agriculture has concluded 
las the result of a survey of 31 markets 


| throughout the United States in which 
| 356 wholesalers, jobbers, brokers, and 
| retailers were interviewed. 

The full text of the Bureau’s state- 
ment discussing the findings of the sur- 
vey follows: 

In the opinion of many people in the 
trade, the too early shipment of im- 
mature fruit has been one of the chief 
factors in holding down demand for fresh 
prunes, Some improvement was noted 
last season, in that early shipments con- 
| tana less immature fruit than was the 
| 











case in early shipmente in previous years, 
|and dealers urge greater efforts in this 
| direction, Dealers in some markets 
| stated that toward the end of the ship- | 
| ping season some fruit arrives: overma- 
| ture, Which also effects market demand. | 
Standardization of the package in! 
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of the Department of Commerce. The 
valuation of exports for the first seven 
months of 1928 was $306,461,131, show- 
ing a gain of 31 per cent in the Jan. to 
July 31, 1929, shipments. 

A heavy increase in the exports of 
trucks was responsible in part for the 
gain in automotive shipments, it was 
stated, the figures for the first seven 
months of 1929 totaling 129,245 units 
valued at $74,011,562, compared to 138,- 
782 units valued at $91,321,000 for the 
entire year 1928. 

Automobile production in the first 
seven months of the current year also 
set a new record with 3,723,723 cars and 
trucks manufactured, compared to 2,593,- 
607 units in the first seven months of 
1928. Trucks manufactured in the 1929 
seven-month period nearly equaled the 
production figure for the whole of the 
year 1928, the figures showing 513,539 
truck units produced in the current sev- 
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Long Island to Issue 
$14,997,750 in Stock 


Proceeds to Be Used to Capital- | 


ize Improvements. 


The Long Island Railroad has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 


| Commission to issue $14,997,750 of com- 


mon stock, to be sold at not less than 
par. Of the total proceeds $13,465,180 
is to pay existing indebtedness and the 
remainder to provide funds for other 
corporate purposes, 


The text of the report, by division 4 | 


of the Commission, dated Aug. 30, and 
made public on Sept. 6, in Finance 


| Docket No. 7758, follows: 


The Long Island Railroad Company, a 
common carrier by railroad engaged in 
interstate commerce, has duly applied for 
authority under section 20a of the inter- 
state commerce act to issue 299,955 
shares of common capital stock of the 
par value of $50 a share. No objection 
to the granting of the application has 
been presented to us. 

The applicant submitted statements 
showing that between Jan. 1, 1927, and 
Dec, 31, 1928, it expended for additions 
and betterments the sum of $16,545,- 
813.94. Of this amount $155,619.75 was 
expended for purchase of the franchise 
and property of the Glendale & East 
River Railroad Company, and $81,251.11 
for construction of a cut-off from Laurel- 
ton to Cedarhurst, N. Y. 

It appears that the applicant acquired 
the proverties of the Glendale & East 


River Railroad Company subsequent to |. 


90 days after the effective date of para- 
graph (18) of section 1 of the interstate 
commerce act without first obtaining 
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ivery in Italy, 


r 


section 10 on pages 183 to 185 of the 
July, 1929, Postal Guide. 

Marseilles, Naples, 854; Corfu, 1539; | 
Athens, 1974; Castelrosso, 2599; Bey- 
routh, 3254; every Saturday. 

The air mail fees, in addition to the 
regular postage, will be as follows: Italy, | 
for each half ounce or fraction, 5 cents; 
Greece and Corfu, for each half ounce or | 
fraction, 11 cents; Syria and Castelrosso, 
for each half ounce or fraction, 33 cents. 

Articles for dispatch by this route 
should be marked “Par avion (by air 
mail) from France,” or, preferably, have | 
affixed a blue “Par avion (by air mail)” | 
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Precedence Given 
To Administrative 


Section of Tariff Bill 


‘Three Groups in Senate 


Agree to Defer Action on 
Proposed Schedules 
Of Rates. 


The three groups in the Senate, the 
majority and minority parties and a 
group of majority Senators from the 


Western States, were in general agree- 
ment Sept. 6 that the administrative 
provisions of the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
bill (H. R. 2667) should be disposed of | 
before the rate schedules are given the | 
attention of the Senate. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
as, the minority leader, had announced 

% support of such a procedure on;Sept. 
5, and Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
after a conference with other Senators, 
including Senator Watson (Rep.), of | 
Indiana, the majority leader, declared | 
that it was satisfactory to supporters of 
the bill. On Sept. 6 the “Progressives” 
held a fourth meeting and Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, stated orally that this 
group had agreed upon the plan of con- 
sidering the administrative sections first. 

The “Progressive” group further 
agreed, according to Senator Borah, to 
support the resolution (S. Res. 108) of- 
fered by Senator Simmons (Dem.), ° of 
North Carolina, ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee, directing 
the Committee to obtain from the De- 
partment of the Treasury statements of 
the financial condition of taxpayers 
whose names should be presented by the 
Committee or by its majority or mi- 
nority membership. 

Oppose Flexible Provision. 

Mr. Borah also stated that he expected 
the “Progressive” group to back the 
minority effort to repeal the flexible pro- 
vision of the tariff act, the principle of 
which is continued in the pending meas- 
ure. This is the. grant of power to 
the President to adjust duties by 50 per 
cent of their present rate through an 
executive proclamation. Under the plan 
favored by the Idaho Senator, and Mi- 
nority Leader Robinson, the Tariff Com- 
mission would be continued as a fact- 
finding body, but would report its find- 
ings to Congress, not to the President. 
Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, a Fi- 
nante Committee member, has already 
introduced an amendment to accom- 
| plish the ~hange. 

The “Progressive” meeting, said Sen- 


| 
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'Alaska Salmon Pack 
Will Exceed Average 


Conservation Is Effective, Says | 
Commerce Department. 





| Estimates compiled by the Bureau of | 
| Fisheries in cooperation with the As-| 
sociation of Pacific Fisheries indicates | 
that the Alaska salmon pack for 1929) 
is considered satisfactory, and when | 
returns are complete will unquestionably 
| show an increase over the average pack | 
of 5,212,753 cases for the previous 5-year 
period, it was announced Sept. 6.) 
Through Aug. 31, 1929, the pack aggre- | 
gated 5,200,800 cases, upon the basis of | 
48 one-pound cans per case. 

The full text of the statement of the 
Bureau of Fisheries proceeds: 

This is a decrease of about 14 per cent 
from the entire pack for the previous 
season, when 6,083,000 cases were 
packed. The figures given for 1929, 
however, are not, complete, and when 
the Fall pack is ‘added to the Summer 
pack the total will more closely approach | 
the pack of last season. 

The satisfactory showing made in the 
season of 1929 reflects the successful re- 
sults of the regulatory measures put 
into effect by the Department of Com- 
merce through the Bureau of Fisheries 
for the control of the fisheries of 
Alaska. Under the White Fisheries Law 
of June 6, 1924, the Secretary of Com- 
merce is given wide power to control the 
taking of salmon from Alaskan waters. 

The beneficial effects of the conserva- | 
tion measures which have been made 
effective by virtue of that authority are 
manifested in the pack of the current! 
season which will be in excess of the| 
previous 5-year average. 








To Give Views on 
Naval Activities 


Inquiry of President Evoked 
By Suits Alleging Employ- 
ment to Oppose Arms 
Agreement. 


Criticism Is Directed 
To Type of Influence 


Measures to Be Taken for Ex- 
clusion From Country If 
Facts Are as Given, Prom- 
ised by Mr. Hoover. 


President Hoover, in a _ statement 
made public at the White House Execu- 
tive Office, Sept. 6, announced that he 
has requested informatio: of the Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corporation, the New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., 
and the American Brown-Boveri Electric 
Corporation, regarding their alleged 
connection with a man described in the 
White House statement as “a naval ex- 
pert” and a “propagandist.” 

According to the record of the New 
York courts, William B, Shearer, has 
brought suit for $50,000 against each 
of the three shipbuilding companies for 
services alleged to have been rendered 
in their behalf in connection with the 
proceedings of the Geneva conference 
on the limitation of naval armaments in 
1927, which failed to reach an agree- 
ment, 

Influence Objectionable. 

“Unless the companies can show an 
entirely different situation from that 
which is purported in this suit, we are 
compelled to consider what measures can 
be proposed to free the country of such 


influences,” President Hoover stated 
orally, 
| An_ investigation of Mr. Shearer’s 


connection with the companies with par- 
ticular reference to the fact that they 
now are building cruisers that might not 
have aon bane had the Geneva confer- 
ence reached an eement, has. been 
ordered by the Senate Cotamitter on 
Naval Affairs, according to an announce- 
ment made in the Senate, Sept. 4, by 
Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, chairman 
of the Committee. 
Yards Building Cruisers. 


_ The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, according to announcements by the 
Department of the Navy, received one 
contract for the construction of the 
10,000-ton cruiser “Northampton,” which 
was christened this week, and also re- 
ceived a contract, June 29, for the con- 
struction of a second 10,000-ton cruiser. 

The Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Company received a contract 
for the construction of the “Houston,” 
another 10,000 ton cruiser, which is to be 
launched, Sept. 7. According to the 
records of the Department of the Navy, 
contracts for both these vessels were 
awarded after the failure of the Geneva 
naval conference of 1927, which ac- 
cording to President Hoover’s statement, 
Mr. Shearer attended. 

The full text of President Hoover’s 
statement follows: 


I have been much Interested in the dis- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


Cotton Stored in 1929 
Are Low in Quality 





More Than 300,000 Bales Un- 
tenderable Because of Defects. 


The quality of cotton held in the United 
States on Aug. 1, 1929, was lower in 
grade than that on hand Aug. 1, 1928, 
according to an estimate made public 
Sept. 6 by *he Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
The full text of the Bureau’s statement 
follows: 

Of a total of 2,312,974 bales reported 
by the Bureau of the Census to be in 
public storage, in consuming establish- 
ments and elsewhere on July 31, 1929, 
about 2,123,700 bales were American up- 
land, 7,200 bales American Egyptian, and 
182,100 bales were of foreign growth. 

The stocks of Aug. 1 included some of 
1929 crop cotton. The amount of such 
cotton is unknown but 87,000 bales of 
the 1929 crop were ginned prior to Aug. 
1, 1929, as compared with 88,761 bales 
of the preceding crop ginned prior to 
Aug. 1, 1928, " 

Of American cotton, 1,197,900 bales 
were white in color and middling or bet- 
ter in grade. This was 56.5 per cent of 
the total upland, as compared with 69.9 
per cent last year. The proportions of 
other grades compared with those of last 
year are as follows: Strict low and low 
middling, 22.6 per cent in 1929, as against 
16.9 per cent in 1928. Below low mid- 
dling, 6,0 per cent, as against 2.2 per 
cent; spotted and yellow tinged, 11.2 ps 
cent, as against 8.9 per cent; yellow 
stained, blue stained and gray, 0.1 per 
cent, as against 0.3 per cent. Owing 
to the revision of staple standards effec- 
tive Aug. 1, 1929, no comparison of sta- 
ple is made. 

Quality Prevents Sale. 

An analysis of figures from the stand- 
point of tenderability in settlement of 
contracts made subject to section 5 of 
the United States cotton futures act in- 
dicates a total of 1,748,400 bales or 82.3 
per cent tenderable as against 2,193,- 
758 bales or 90.8 per cent tenderable in 
the cotton on hand Aug. 1, 1928. Of 
tenderable cotton 1,251,600 bales or 58.9 
per cent of the total Upland ranged in 
staples from %-inch to 1 1-32 inches, as 
compared with 1,456,683 bales or 60.3 
per cent last year; and 496,800 bales 


, 
" 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 
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To Increase Power of 
Station in St. Louis 


Oklahoma Broadcaster Re- 
quests Additional Power 
Following Donation Of- 
fered for Its Operation. 


The need of radio station KWK of St. 
Louis. Mo., for a cleared channel was 
advocated before the Federal Radio Com- 
mission at a hearing Sept. 6. Operating 
_on a frequency of 1,350 kilocycles with a 
power of 1,000 watts, the station sought 
a modification of its license to permit use 
of 5,000 watts. 

Edward Clifford and Henry B. Morrow 
represented the Greater St. Louis Broad- 
casting Company, owners of KWK. The 
manager of the station, Thomas P. Con- 
vey, testified that the station had per- 
formed a continuous service for its audi- 
ence, but that there was a need for more 


1614) 


The sworn statement of Joseph E. 
Barlow, an American citizen, who was 
arrested Aug. 27 in Havana and 
imprisoned in El Principe Fortress, was 
filed with the Department of State Sept. 
5, detailing the circumstances of his ar- 
rest, incarceration and release. 

Mr. Barlow was set free following the 
announcement that the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, had sent a 
message to the American Embassy in 
Havana, urging that all possible steps 
be taken to assist Mr. Barlow. 

Secretary Stimson stated orally that 
he had sent a special representative to 
Havana to study the Barlow claims 
against the Cuban government, and that 
he, personally, had given Mr. Barlow 


investor. 


_ Senator Borah, chairman of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, stated orally 





power to cover the St. Louis area, 

The chairman of the Commission, Ira} 
E. Robinson, informed the applicant that 
it could not be given a clear channel 
without altering the entire reallocation of 
last November, unless, he said, the pres- 
ent cleared channel granted to station 
KMOX, also of St. Louis, be alloted to 
KWK. Mr. Convey said he was likely 
to petition the Commission to grant the 
channel allotted to KMOX, after he had 
consulted the people of St. Louis. 

Donation Proposed. 

Offering to donate $50,000 a year for 
the support of a radio station that would | 
devote its time to good local entertain- 
ment, give Indian programs, and avoid 
advertising, the Champlin Refining Com- 
pany, of Enid, Okla., through its general 
counsel, Henry Glasser, asked that sta- 
tion KCRC of Enid, now operating on 
1,370 kilocycles and 100 watts power, be 
given a wavelength of 1,190 kilocycles 
and a power of 5,000 watts. Mr. Glasser 
asked that the station operate on full 
time during the day and half time during 
the evening. 

H. H. Champlin and his wife own 90 
per cent of the stock of the Champlin 
Refining Company with assets of more 
than $15,000,000, said Mr. Glasser, who 
is also a director of the company. These 
people, he informed the Commission, de- 
sire to turn over to the people of the 
State some of the benefits they have re- 
ceived from their business and the 
board of directors has set aside the 
sum of $50,000 annually for use in 
operating the station. He explained that 
station KCRC has been purchased by the 
Champlin company with the hope that 
they could operate a larger station in the 
same area. 

At the hearing it developed that 
Oklahoma has already been allocated 
more radio facilities than it is entitled to. 
Texas, also, has been allocated more than 
its share, Mr. Glasser said, and its excess 
facilities are much greater than those 
allowed Oklahoma, he said. Mr. Glasser 
suggested that the station which he re- 
presented share time in the evening with 
station WOAI of San Antonio, Tex. 


Connections Established 
With Foreign Air M 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


label and in addition be marked “From | 


France.” 

All articles for this service will be dis- 
patched to New York for onward trans- 
mission from that exchange office. 

The Tokyo - Osaka - Hakata - Keijo 
(Chosen)-Dairen (Japanese leased ter- 


ritory of Kwantung) air mail route is; °f handing Mrs. Barlow certain impor-’| 


now available for the dispatch of un- 
registered articles in the regular mails 
(except reply-paid post cards) mailed in 
this country for delivery in Japan, 
Chosen, and Kwantung. 

Between Tokyo and Osaka the service 
is 12 round trips a week (no Sunday 
flights); between Osaka and Hakata the 


service is nine round trips a week (no} 


Sunday flights); between Hakata and 
Dairen the service is three round trips a 
week (no Sunday flights). 


The days on which the service between | 


Hakata and Dairien and the two trips 
per day between Osaka and Hakata are 
in operation were not stated. 


The air mail fees, in addition to the 
regular postage will be as 
Japan, 6 cents each half ounce or frac- 
tion; Chosen and Kwantung, 
each half ounce or fraction. 
postage and the air mail fees must be 
fully prepaid. 

Articles to be conveyed by this air 
route must bear the inscription “par 
avion (by air mail)” cn their address 


side, or preferably, have affixed a blue. 


“par avion (by air mail)” label ard must 
also be marked, for instance, “from Tokyo 
to Keipo, Chosen.” 


Inquiry on Credit Policy 
Of Farm Board Is Ordered 


. [Continued from Page 1.) 
tion of the intent of Congress, it was 
stated. 

The following Senators attended the 
session of the Committee on Sept. 6: 
Senators McNary, Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska; Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana; 
Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, Thomas 


that his Committee had investigated. the 
Barlow claims and had unanimously re- 
quested that they be taken up by the 
Department of State. 

The statement of Mr. Barlow follows 
in full text: 

On Tuesday afternoon, Aug. 27, at 4 
o’clock, two members of the Cuban 
secret service, a national organization, 
appeared at my office-in Havana and in- 
formed me that they had an order to 
bring me to the office of the chief of the 
Cuban Secret police, peacefully if pos- 
sible, by force if necessary. 

I requested time in which Mrs. Barlow 
|could come to the office and accompany 
me in order that she might report con- 


more attention than any other American 
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Commission Is Asked -|Circumstances of Arrest in Havana 


| was there at 8 o’clock, but I knew noth- 
ing of it whatever until my release. 


At 5 a. m. Wednesday the bell rang 
and all the ‘nmates had to get up and 
dress. I was ordered to take up my cot. 
and carry it from the room. I stated 
that I had not brought the cot there and 
would not take it away. I was confident 
I would not need it again, as I was con- 
sent I would be liberated during the 

ay. 

I was then ordered to pick up my cot 
and remove ‘t from the room. I replied 
that I could not remember any time in 
my life when I had done a thing after I 
had declared positively I would not do it, 
and that no man could make me move 
| that cot. 


Then two trusties approached me and 
said they had orders to take me before 
the judge. I thought it was rather early 
for that, but followed them. 


began to climb a winding stairway and 
finally arrived on the top floor of the 
building. A gate was unlocked and I 
was told to enter, which I did. The door 
was then locked. 

Finally I was placed in an enclosure 
with 12 or 14 men. Some had their 
hands manacled behind them, some} 
manacled in front of them. Others had | 
| belts on with their ands manacled to| 
| the belts. 





After walking quite a distance, we} 


Convention Is Sought |Research Work in City Schools Urged 


Recited by J. E. Barlow in Affidavit|- To Plan Revision of 


Wisconsin Legislature Asks 
Congress to Call Meeting - 


Of Representatives 
Of States. 


A constitutional convention of repre- 


sentatives of the States, to consider pro- | 


posing to Congress such amendments to 
the Federal Constitution as may be 
agreed upon, is asked for in a joint res- 
olution of the Wisconsin Legislature, 
just received by the Senate, supplemen- | 
tary to similar requests from other | 
States, 


_ The resolution, attested by the execu- 
tive officers of the Wisconsin Legislature, | 
Says that legislatures of 35 States, in- 
cluding Wisconsin, have filed with Con- 
|gress a formal application that Con- | 
|gress, by appropriate legislation, call a 
; convention for the purpose of proposing 
| amendments to the Federal Constitution. 

No Specific Changes Asked. 

_ The resolution does not cite any par- 
ticular subjects for such amendments 
but sets forth the Constitutional author- 
ity—Article V—making it mandatory, 
the resolution says, for Congress to call 
a convention whenever two-thirds of the 
States apply for it. There are 48 States, 
and the 35 States constitute more than | 
two-thirds of them. 

The full text of the resolution follows: 





|Leper Numbered 


j 


'Among Jail Inmates 
| A burly Negro approached me and} 


cerning what was done to me and where | said that I ‘hhad been reported as being | 


follows: | 


12 cents | 
Both the | 


I was taken. They refused. After some 
| argument I emphatically refused to ac- 
company them in the absence of Mrs. 
Barlow, telling them I would go peace- 
fully if she Were permitted to accom- 
|pany me. They finally agreed. 

Mrs. Barlow joined me a few minutes 
later. Meanwhile, my daughter got into 
| telephone communication with Mr. Ar- 


|thur Powell, manager of the Havana 
| bureau of the Associated Press, and re- 


| quested him, to go to the office of the 
|chief of the secret police and ascertain 
| what was to be done with and to me. 
| We proceeded to the chief’s office. As 
|we arrived there Mr. Powell also ap- 
| peared. 

Manager of Press Bureau 
| Permitted to Be Present 


There was 





some argument as_ to 


j 


| Whether he was to be permitted to sit in| 


the room with me ag a witness to what 
| was said and done. When Mr. Powell 
presented his credentials the argument 
immediately stopped. He remained 
with me. 

I demanded to know on what charge 
I was arrested. 


tions—my name, my age, the name of | 
my father, my birthplace, the date of | 


|my birth, etc—wrote out the informa- 
{tion and had me sign it. Nothing was 


| said about any charge against me. 
| The chief of police said I would learn 


the charge when I appeared before the | 
judge, which would be some time the | 
following day; that they had been in-| 
structed to send me to Principe Fort- | 


|ress. I was detained there until around 
|6 o’clock, too late to appear before a 
| Judge and obtain my release on bail. 

_ Finally I told them if they were go- 
| ing to send me to Principe Fortress to 
| Please do so. Mrs. Barlow and Mr. 
| Powell, accompanied by the two officers, 
| went with me in an automobile to the 
| prison. 

| When the prison authorities started 
| Searching me, I requested the privilege 


| tant private papers and other personal 
| belongings. This request was granted. 
| Then they completed searching me. 

| Next, inside of the fortress I was 
| taken before an official, apparently a 
Judge of some kind, who again asked 
me questions concerning my age, birth- 
place, etc., and the charge lodged against 
me. I stated I did not know the nature 
of the charge,-as no papers had been 
served on me. 

This procedure was twice repeated, be- 
| fore each of two other officials. I was 
then required to put on a suit of prison 
| clothes. Next my picture was taken in 
| prison garb. 

Then three men were brought into the 
room where I had been photographed. I 
| Was given a comfortable chair to sit in. 
There were seven or eight other persons 
in the room. Each of the three men told 
me he was in prison for murder, one of 
| them for life for having killed his wife 
and the other two for fourteen years. 
Of course I had only their word for it. 

The man who was up for life—or said 
he was—handed me a card, bearing the 
name H. A. Boitel, informed me he was 


| postmaster of the fortress and that if I| 


| Wished to send a note to Mrs. Barlow he 
| Would see that it got to her. A second 


| of the three men handed me a piece of | 
| paper on which he had written “Dario | 


| Vargas Vila, Castillo Principe (Motor- 

| domia).” Both of these men spoke ex- 
cellent English, better than I speak 

Spanish. 

| Denounced in Spanish 


|As Despoiler of Estate 

| The third man who apparently spoke 
| no English, raved at me in Spanish, de- 
| claring he was a member of the de 
| Urrutia family; that I was a thief, that 


They asked me ques-| 


a dangerous maniac and that they must | 
| watch me to prevent my murdering any | 
|of them. I made my way past them} 
| into the compartment where the keeper | 
|stayed and asked what they meant by | 
| placing me in with these lunatics. He | 
| replied: | 


“The doctor downstairs says you are) 
|crazy and a very dangerous maniac and | 
I must watch you to see that you did} 
not murder any of the other maniacs in| 
| the rooms.” | 
The Negro was not manacled. All the | 
| time I was talking to the keeper the big | 
Negro was holding me by one arm. A 
/second man with leprous scars all over | 
him was holding my other arm. A third 
}man was crooking his finger at my ear 
| and m&king a noise as if he were shoot- | 
ing me with a revolver. It then dawned | 
;upon me that I had been placed in the) 
|fortress for the purpose of having me 





| killed by maniacs. 

The Negro asked me if I did not want | 
to send a letter to my wife. I said I 
would be very glad to do so if I could | 
| get it out of the prison. The keeper | 
said he had neither paper nor envelope. | 
One of the inmates produced both. 


Joint resolution memorializing the | 
Congress of the United States to dis- 
charge the mandatory duties imposed 


| Upon it by Article V of the Constitution 


of the United States to call a convention 
to propose amendments to the Consti- 
tution 
_ Whereas the legislatures of the follow- 
ing 35 States have filed a formal appli- 
cation with Congress to call a conven- 
tion for the purpose of proposing amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States: Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, | 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, | 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, | 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and Wis- | 
consin; and 

Constitution Is Quoted. 


Whereas Article V of the Constitution 
of the United States reads as follows: 
“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose amendments to this Consti- | 
tution, or, on the application of the} 
legislatures of two-thirds of the several 
States, shall call a convention for pro- | 
posing amendments, which, in either | 
case, shall be valid to all intents and) 
purposes, as part of this Constitution, 


I was told to write two notes. One three-fourths of the several States, or | 
I addressed to the postmaster who had | by conventions in three-fourths thereof, | 
handed me his card the night before. | as the one or the other mode of ratifica- | 
|The other I addressed direct to Mrs.| tion may be proposed by the Congress: | 
| Barlow. | Provided, That no amendment which may 
abel thathads SOU: aectbhan te alone mendes cite ms dea onl etn 
ras! 01 ; ( any manner affec e first and fou 

high iron-barred fence, the palings of | clauses in the ninth section of fhe first | 
which were very sharp on top. The! article; and that no State, without its 
Negro suggested that I get up on a' consent, shall be deprived of its equal | 
| bench next to the wall and throw the| suffrage in the Senate”; and 

|note addressed to Mrs. Barlow to the; Whereas this article makes it manda- 
pe below, and = the prisoners down | tory upon the Congress of the United 
| there to do me the favor to see that | States to call a convention for the pur- | 
| it rs > ine geomet. , |pose of proposing amendments to the 
a ardly got the words out of | Constitution whenever two-thirds of the 
| we Bag od met fas Ekta! me scbtes shall have made sgplleation there- | 
| ne s or: Now, therefore, be i | 
| — —< une aes polis = the other Resolved by the senate (the assembly 
| Side. ach plac IS Shoulder against | concurring), That the Legislature of the 
rw onan neal we tk ae State of Wisconsin respectfully requests 
| top of the fence I grabbed the bars with a ine eee -_ Ge i aes 
| both hands and kicked out with both oo by ‘tis cbeteameed date 
| Sate oenaniny their hold. Meanwhile T| and forthwith call a convention to pro- 
ote ees cies = voice to | pose amendments to the Constitution of | 
| Jumping from the bench, I rushed to | ee Pe te aainal 
(ee oe eae, slamming oe copies of this resolution be transmitted 
6 an aoe protection. He told| to the presiding officers of both Houses 
;me to get out, declaring: |}of the Congress of the United States | 


|, “All crazy men think the other fellow | ang to each Wisconsin member thereof. | 
|is as crazy as they. are; they are not | — een 


going to hurt you.” 


- see that that was done, and that I should | 
| Cigarettes Purchased | not be returned to those quarters. 

. | I also found there a Cuban attorney, | 
(For Fellow Prisoners : | Dr. Bartolome Vilches, who said be had 
| I was obliged to go back outside, and | been sent by a Cuban official to furnish 
|the Negro immediately caught me by | bail, prgvided I wanted it done, at the 
{one arm and the leper by the other,| expense of the official. Mr. Fleishman 
and began to dance around, singing and | advised me to accept the offer. The at- 
yelling and making such a noise as I|torney had the petition for bail written 
had never heard. One man kept yelling | out and ready for my signature. I im- 
that he was Napoleon and demanding | mediately signed it and the attorney 
to know if I did not know that he was. | left. 

Only three of four of the inmates}! The judge stated that the charge 
were after me. The others made no/| against me was that I had sold prop- 
move to disturb or harm me. |erty that did not belong to me and was 

Finally an aged Negro, who said he | accused of theft on that account. I 
was 94 years of age and looked every day | asked the judge if he had the contract 
of it, stepped up and asked me for a/of sale. He replied in the affirmative. 
cigarette. I told him I was sorry but| I requested him to put in the record | 
I had no cigarettes. ‘However, I added| that part of the contract which stated 
that I had a little money on deposit | that the purchaser agreed that, if in de- 
downstairs and would gladly give an|fauit for a period of three months, the | 
order for a package of cigarettes for| right to the property, as well as all) 
every one of them if permitted to do so.| money paid in, would be forfeited, The 

I showed them the number of my/| judge read this from the printed con- 

receipt for the money. They wrote out | tract into the record. 
/an order for a carton of cigarettes| The party making the complaint 
which I signed. Word was sent back | against me was 15 months behind in her 
upstairs that they could not get the | payments on one lot purchased from me 
cigarettes unless I surrendered the re-| and 14 months on a second lot. I re- 
ceipt itself, which I did at once. sold the lots. 


Then the cigarettes ~vere brought in, Bail Finally Accepted 
and th took their hands off me. 
ee ee ee | And Mr. Barlow Set Free 


(Rep.), of Idaho, and Heflin (Dem.), of | | had no deeds, that I was using the in- 
Alabama. Chairman MeNary said that | fluence of my Government to rob and de- 
other Senators had previously expressed | Prive him of his property. He continued 
to him their accord with the action taken | this abuse for a half or three-quarters 
by the Committee. ;0f° an hour. I sat mute, making no 
Farm Board members do not receive | Statement whatever, 
their compensation of $12,000 per annum|, “™mong other things, he declared he 
until confirmed by the Senate. The|®@4 4 representative in Washington 
members of the Board whose names are | S¢¢king to prevent the State Department 
before the Committee are as follows: |#5S!sting me. I know that someone 
Chairman Legge, of Illinois; Charles C.| claiming to represent a de Urrutia family 
Teague, of California; William F. Schil- | ranch has appeared at the State De- 
ling, of Minnesota; Samuel Roy Mc- | partment and urged that I be not placed 
Kelvie, of Nebraska; C. B. Denman, of |)" Possession of the Manglar de Urrutia, 
Missouri; Charles S. Wilson, of New| despite my perfect deeds, signed by a 
York; James C. Stone, of Kentucky, and| branch of the Cuban government, the 


| 
| 


Carl Williams, of Oklahoma. 


Leland Harrison Selected 
As Minister to Uruguay 


President Hoover, it was announced | j, 
orally at the White House on Sept. 6, 


has appointed Leland Harrison, now 
American Minister to Sweden, to be Min- 
ister to Uruguay to succeed U. Grant 
Smith. . 

Mr. Harrison, who was born in New 
York, was appointed Minister to Sweden 
Feb. 26, 1927. He was formerly Assist- 
ant Secretary of State. " 

At the White House it was said that 


Mr. Harrison “is thoroughly familiar | 


with the situation in South America, 
, r 


ga 


5 


| judge of a competent court that sold the 
property and placed my predecessors in 
| interest in physical possession of the 
property, and kept me in possession of 
| it for seven years, as the records of your 
| Department will show. 

After this ordeal I was taken into a 
irge room With 334 other men. I was 
| given a cot, clean sheets, a blanket and 
| Pillow. 
| The lights were kept burning all night. 
| Three or four keepers were walking about 
the room constantly on guard, 
| About 1 a m. someone came in and 

placed an extra blanket across my feet. 
After I was liberated the next day I 
| learned my son had brought this blanket 
to the fortress at 11 p. m. and that he 
was told Mrs. Barlow might bring me 
breakfast the following morning. She 


a 





hours held one of my hands and rubbed 
his other hand on my face, pulled my 
ears, my nose and touched me on every 
spot not covered by my clothing. 

I am handing you herewith an article 
published in the Havana Post on the 
morning of the 27th of August—the day 
of my arrest—stating that all the jails 
there were crowded with lepers. 





happy surprise I found Mr. Fleishman (I 
am not sure of the spelling), Manager 
of the United Press, and another man. 
I asked Mr. Fleishman if he spoke 
Spanish. He replied in the affirmative. 
L told him I was almost wild and re- 





as clearly marked as this man, who for | 


When I arrived before the judge to my | 


hands went to smoking immediately. ; 
A few minutes two trusties entered; This charge was made against me 


with an order to take me before the 
judge. Never in my life did I feel such 
relief as when I was taken out of that 
enclosure with its maniacs and leper. I 
have seen hundreds of lepers together 
in a body in the old leper hospital in 
Cuba, but in all the years of my resi- 
dence in Cuba I have never seen a leper 


| about a year ago. I was not in Havana 
|}at the time, as alleged in a statement 
| credited to the Cuban embassy, but in 
Washington and had been here for 
months. 

When advised of the action I went to 
| the State Department and requested that 
| the matter be held over until I returned 

to Cuba. I have yet to receive notice to 
| appear in court and answer this charge. 
The judge and the two men left, leav- 
ing me sitting in front of the judge’s 
desk. Shortly afterwards the two guards 
called and said they would have to take 
me back upstairs to the quarters where 
they got me. I refused to go, but told 
them if they would get a policeman so 
/I could take his number to show who 
had forced me to go back after the judge 
had announced I need not do so, I would 
| go quietly with him. 
I called a policeman and told him I 
| would not go with the two guards, who 
were trusties, but would go with him. 
The policeman stated I need not go, but 
I could remain where I was or out in 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 


and should be left to experimental 
schools alone.” 

That there has been waste of time in 
conducting investigations on the hit-or- 
miss plan, without any checking of re- 
sults, is only too evident. That all ex- 
periments should be left to experimental 
schools is doubtful. The number of such 
should, however, be greatly increased. 

In addition to purely experiméftal 
schools, the schools in practically every 


city should be used as laboratories for 
conducting at least one investigation. 
Not all city schools, however, need con- 
duct the same research study. 


If a score of cities, for example, were 


|to agree to undertake a particular ex- 
|periment. under the direction of some 


school of education or other agency, it 
would not be necessary for other cities 
to attempt a similar investigation. -One 
group of cities should be working on one 
experiment und another group on an- 
other. 

There could be enough groups formed 
to have many different experiments go- 
ing on at the same time. As it now is 


jmany cities report that they are con- 
| ducting investigations, but with few ex- 


ceptions they are working independently 
of each other. 

Much that is reported as experimental 
work can not well be considered as such. 
The superintendent who reports that he 
is experimenting with the junior-high 
school or with the platoon plan usually 
means that he has recently introduced 
them into his schools. 

Among the many experiments that are 
reported by city school superintendents 
in the smaller cities are those relating to 
individual instruction plans, ability 
grouping, health of school children, size 





Administrative Provisions 
Of Tariff Given Precedence 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ator Borah, discussed generally the situ- 


|ation surrounding the tariff, decided to 


support the minority proposal of consid- 
ering the administrative sections first 
and also agreed to hold in abeyance for 
the present any motion or effort to re- 
strict revision to agricultural and re- 
lated schedules. 


Mr. Thomas Asks Restriction: 


Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
a member of the Finance Committee. 
has announced that he will introduce a 


|when ratified by the legislatures of | resolution designed to accomplish this 


restriction, but Senator Robinson said on 
Sept. 5 that “the Thomas resolution has 
not been advanced by the minority,” and 
that he personally doubted its effective- 
ness. This question will be discussed 
when Mr. Thomas returns to Washing- 
ton, said Senator Robinson. 

The alternative plan, that of moving 
that the bill be recommitted with in- 
structions to the Finatice Committee, will 
not be made for the present either, said 
Mr. Borah. There is an understanding 
between the minority and the “Progres- 
sive” group, he said, that no such move 
should be made until after some general 
debate on the bill. better to familiarize 
the country with its contents. 


Grape Industry Offers Aid 
To Prohibition Service 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
Bureau of Prohibition knows, the traffic 
is not large, but the tendency was said 
to be in the direction of an organized 
business, and Commissioner Doran said 
his action at this time was in the nature 
of prevention. 

Among the moves to be made by the 
Bureau next, according to the Commis- 
sioner, is a concentration of the supplies 
of wines in bonded warehouses, close to 
the source of supply. As a result of 
this concentration. Dr. Doran explained, 
less difficulty will confront officials in 
checking its sales. and the producers 
appeared to be willing that this course 
should be taken although it may alter 
their usual selling methods to some 
extent. 

The Commissioner also has ordered a 
survey of all bonded warehouses in the 
country to determine the amount of 
wines carried there which is unfit. for 
use. This wine has lately been subjected 
to diversion, according to the Commis- 
sioner, who said he had been informed 


| by some of the grape growers that the 


quantity was considerable. Neither the 
Commissioner nor the growers and dis- 
tributors suggested a means of disposing 
of the stored wines, but it was said that 
the Prohibition Service will study condi- 
tions to gnd some way in which it may 
be put to use. 

Officials were unwilling to discuss the 
method of policing which will be em- 
ployed by the industry further than to 
say that a closer watch will be kept on 
the firms handling -the wines for the 
growers and distributors of the West 
Coast. Some of the diversion about 
which complaint has reached the Bureau 
here has been reported from eastern 
seaboard cities, including New York and 
Baltimore. It was stated that the “polic- 
ing” will not be confined to those two, 
for it was the Commissioner’s belief that 
the same condition obtained in other 
cities. 





—=_— = : e 
added that I would have to go with the 
bondsman before the judge who origin- 
ally had ordered me sent to jail without 
even having had a hearing on the 
charges. 

Mrs. Barlow and my daughter were 
waiting in an automobile outside. I 
asked the bondsman to permit me first 
to go to my office and obtain some food, 
as I had been without food 36 hours. He 
said he had every confidence in me, and 
granted me this privilege, later coming 
to the office and saying it was not neces- 
sary for me to go to court, as the judge 
had already sent the papers to the civil 
court. 
| If any doubt is entertained concerning 
| my statements, both Mr. Powell and Mr. 
Fleishman said they would gladly come 
| before the State Department or the For- 
‘eign Relations Committee and verify 





quested him to act as interpreter, so I} the open court with the other prisoners, | them, if requested to do so. 


could explain to the judge in English 
the damnable things that had happened 


|It was then about 12 o’clock. 
permitted to loaf around until 


I was 
2:30 





On the day I left Havana my secretary 
delivered a note to Senor Fors, secretary 


to me during the preceding three hours | 9’elock, when the man returned with of the secret police, advising him that 


or more. My first request was that the 
judge as a special favor do not allow the 
prison guards to return 


| the bond. 
| After his arrival I was told to go and 


|I was sailing for Key West, as I had) 
urgent business in Washington, but that 


me to the) change my prison clothes and don my|I would return to Havana immediately 


quarters from which I had just been|own attire, and after turning in the|on his request, if and. when needed in 
brought, The judge stated that he would’ prison garb 1 would be liberated. He connection with the civil proceedings. 


‘ 


of class, supervised study, length of reci- 
tation period, character education, school 
government and _ discipline, special 
classes, and the platoon plan. 

In the larger cities, especially those 
having educational research bureaus, 
many interesting and promising inves- 
| tigations have been undertaken. The De- 
| troit experiment in measuring the effect 
| of individualization may be cited as an 
example, 


Experimental Work 
Conducted in Detroit 


In general, the plan, according to Paul 
T. Rankin, director of research, consists 
of a trial under experimental conditions 
of several distinctly different degrees 
and kinds of individualization. He de-| 
scribes the experiment as follows: | 

“Two schools, one a 24-section platoon 
and one a 16-section platoon, are using | 
each of the different plans. The plans | 
and schools may be elassified as fol- 
lows: (1) Much individualization; (2) 
some individualization (horizontal group- 
ing by x, y, and z); (3) little individual- 
ization or mass instruction; (4) Win- 
netka plan; (5) Dalton plan; (6) verti- 
cal ne 7 x, y, and z. 

“These schools began operating on the 
plans assigned to them in February, 1928. | 
The following semester was used as a| 
period of preliminary trial in order that | 
necessary materials might be prepared 
and that teachers and pupils might be- 


Recorded This Year 


Greater Demand for Wo- 
men’s Summer Footwear 
Said to Be Cause of 
Increase. 


A heavy increase in the demand for 
women’s summer footwear was responsi- 
ble in great part for a new high pro- 
duction of boots and shoes (other than 
rubber) for the first seven months of 
1929, it was stated orally Sept. 6 at the 
boot and shoe division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Statistics compiled by the division 
show a production of 202,458,753 pairs 
for the seven-month period of the cur- 
rent year, compared to 196,632,069 pairs 
for the corresponding period of 1928, or 
an increase of 3 per cent. Of the 1929 
production 74,175,698 pairs were women’s 
shoes, representing 36.5 of the total. 
Men’s shoes amounted to 53,262,935 
pairs, or 26 per cent of.the total, the 
statistics revealed. 


Imports during the first seven months 
of the year 1929 also set a new record 
with 3,436,063 pairs valued at $9,779,541, 
or more in both number and value than 
the entire year 1928. Approximately 89 
per cent of boots and shoes imported 


| were for women, 77 per cent of which 


came from Czechoslovakia, it was stated. 

No appreciable change was ‘noted in 
footwear exports, which totaled $6,802,- 
636 for the first seven months of 1929 
compared to $6,639,701 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1928, according to 


come moderately familiar with the pro- 


cedures used in that plan. 


The experi- 


the information. 


ment proper is planned to run from Sep- 
tember, 1928, through June, 1929. 

“The experiment has two outstanding 
characteristics which it is believed will 
make the results particularly significant. 
In the first place, the experiment is be- 
ing conducted in typical Detroit: schools, 
with typical buildings, typical children, 
and typical standards as regards such 
matters as size of class, special equip- 
ment, etc. As a consequence, the results 
of the comparison in plans should be 
transferable to other normal situa- 
‘tions. * * * 

“In the second place, a larger propor- 
tion than usual of the changes in chil- 
dren are being considered in the meas- 
urement program, Several different tests 
are being used in each ma subject 
to measure the different phases of pupils’ 
abilities in that field. Furthermore, a 
number of tests of actual conduct in 
genuine life situations which require cer- 
tain character qualities are included.” 


Test Studies Conducted 
In City Schools 


Many tests are given in the 13 ex- 
perimental schools at the beginning and 
ending of the year. The growths of 
individual pupils will be computed, and 
these gains averaged and compared 
among the various plans. 

Denver, Colo., may be mentioned as 
another city that is undertaking an ex- 
tensive research program. Fifteen im- 
portant research studies were under way 
in the schools of that city in October, 
1928. 

That public-school systems may well 
cooperate with schools of education and 
with experimental schools is illustrated 
by an experiment that has been worked 
out on “units of work” between the 
schools of Baltimore, Md., and_ the 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

A good description of these experi- 
ments may be found in the Baltimore 
Bulletin of Education, March, 1928. 
Some of the experimental work was done 
in a platoon school, in order to deter- 
mine whether unit work can be as suc- 
cessfully carried out in this type of 
organization as in the traditional school. 

The experiment in visual education, 
mentioned “in another section of this 
chapter, is an example of what may be 
accomplished by several cities cooperat- 
ing in the same experiment. 

These few instances of experimental 
work under way show that many such 
experiments can and should be under- 
taken. , 

(The study entitled “Significant Move- 
ments in City School Systems” has been 
published as Bureau of Education Bul- 
letin, 1929, No. 16, and is for sale at the 
office of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments.. Price, 5 cents.) 
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Shipyards Requested 
To Explain Suits 


President Inquiries Into Re- 
lations With Naval 
‘Propagandist.’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
closures in respect to the relations of a 
naval expert who over a month ago filed 
a complaint in the New York courts 
against three important naval ship-build- 
ing corporations for services described in 
the complaint, in which he acknowledges 
having received over $50,000 on account. 
This propagandist has, during the past 
few years, organizéd zealous support for 
increased armament and _ has been a se- 
vere critic of all efforts of our Govern- 
ment to secure international agreement 
for the reduction of naval arms, which 
include activities at the Geneva confer- 
ence, and opposition to the movement 
which I have initiated in the past three 
months. A part of this propaganda has 
been directed to create international dis- 
trust and hate. 


I cannot believe that the responsible 
directors of these shipbuilding corpora- 
tions have been a party to these trans- 
actions as represented in this lawsuit, 
but their statement of the case is needed. 
It is due to the public, it is due to the 
Government, and it is due to the corpora- 
tions themselves. 


Definite Action Planned. 


In the meantime, I have directed the 
Attorney General to consider what ac- 
tion we can take. Unless the companies 
can show an entirely different situation 
from that which is purported in this suit, 
we are compelled to consider what meas- 
ures can be proposed to free the country 
of such influences, 


Every American has the right to ex- 
press his opinion and to engage in open 
propaganda if he wishes, but it is ob- 
viously against public interest for those 
who have financial interest in, or may 
be engaged : in contracts for the con- 
struction of naval vessels to secretly at- 
tempt to influence public opinion or pub- 
lic officials by propaganda in- favor of 
larger armaments and attempt to defeat 
the efforts of the Government in world 
limitation of such armaments or to em- 
ploy persons for such purposes. 

I am making this statement publicly 
so that there can be no misapprehension 
of my determination that our present in- 
ternational negotiations shall not be in- 
terfered with from such sources and 
through such methods, 
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Arab Interests Ask 
America to Assist 
In Palestine Area 


Restriction of Zionist Immi- 
gration and Establishment 
Of Nationalist Govern- 
ment Are Sought. 


The good offices of the United States 
towards settlement of the present hostili- 
ties in Palestine and the restriction of 
Jewish immigration into that country 
were requested by a delegation repre- 
senting Arab ‘interests, which called 
Sept. 6, on the Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson. ; 

The members Of the delegation were: 
Ameen Rihani, Peter S. George, Elias 
Jospeh, George Sadak and Frank 
Sakran, representing the Palestine Na- 
tional League, the New Syria Party, and 
the Young Men’s Moslem Society. 

Secretary Stimson in reply to the 


representations, said that he deplored 
the violence which had occurred recently 


in Palestine and that he hoped the au- 
thorities would be able to bring about 
peace-and cooperation. 

Three Demands Presented. 


The three demands which the delega- 
tion made of Secretary Stimson were: 

1. Revocation of the Balfour declara- 
tion. : 

2. Restriction of Zionist immigration 
into Palestine. : 

3. The establishment of a national 
representative government in accord- 
ance with the pledged and the promises 
of the government of Great Britain. 

The full text of Secretary Stimson’s 
statement follows: : 

“IT am glad of an opportunity to speak 
with you concerning the tragic events 
which have been taking place in Pales- 
tine. I am confident that you share the 
deep regret which is felt by this Gov- 
ernment and by all American citizens at 
the loss of life and the suffering which 
have zccompanied those events. I am 
gratified to note that order is being rap- 
idly and completely restored, and while 
it would not be proper for me to com- 


ment upon the views which you have set | 


forth concerning the future of Pales- 
tine, it is entirely fitting that I should 
emphasize my conviction that the cause 
of civilization, the cause of better un- 
derstanding among peoples of different 
races and religions is never served by 
violence and recrimination. 

It is my earnest hope that, as soon 
as order has been fully restored, the 
competent and responsible authorities 
animated by a sincere desire to do justice 
to all parties concerned, will be able to 
bring about peace and cooperation. If 
your delegation can play a part in em- 
phasizing those qualities of moderation 
and thoughtfulness which are so needed 
in any approach to the present problems 
of Palestine, you will have served an 
eminently useful and an eminently Amer- 
ican purpose.” 

Text of Memorial. 

The full text of the memorial filed with 
the-Secretary of State by the delega- 
tion follows: 

Mr. Secretary: We have. been dele- 
gated by the Palestine- National League, 
the New Syria Party and the Young 
Men Moslem Society to lay before. you 
the demands of the people of Palestine. 
Our cause and national aspirations are 
based on the following historical facts. 

For 1,300 years the Arabs have been 
in complete and continuous occupation 
of the country, and throughout all these 
years they have lived in peace and har- 
mony with the Jews. Never in the his- 
tory of the Arab empires whether in Sy- 
ria, Iraq, Egypt or Andulusia has Jew- 
ish persecution been known. 

Under the Turkish rule, which was 
but tolerated, the Arabs have always as- 
pired to national independence, and a 
chance for the realization of this aspira- 
tion loomed on the horizon during the 
World War. 

Agreement Made in 1916. 

In January, 1916, the British govern- 
ment succeeded in getting ex-King 
Husein, then the ruler of the Hijaz and 
the leader of the Arab movement, to join 
the Allies and entered into an agreement 
with him through its resident in Cairo, 
Sir Henry MacMahon. Article I of this 
agreement is as follows: 

“The British government agree to 
help in the formation of an Arab empire 
completely independent in its internal 
and foreign affairs, bounded on the east 
by the Persian Gulf, on the west by the 
Red Sea, the Egyptian frontier and the 
Mediterranean, on the north by the 
boundary lines of the two Velayets of 
Aleppo and Mosul to the Euphrates and 
the Tigris and down to the Persian Gulf. 
The colony of Aden shall not be included 
in this state.” 

But these boundary lines include Syria 
and Palestine. In November, 1917, the 
British government issued the Balfour 
declaration, which “views with favor the 
establishment of a national home for the 
Jews in Palestine, . .. it being under- 
stood that nothing shall be done to 
prejudice the civil and religious rights 
of existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine.” 

Declaration Issued. 

A year later in November, 1918, the 
British and the French governments is- 
sued to the pedple of Syria and Palestine 
the following joint declaration: 

“The end aimed at by France and Great 
Britain is the complete and final enfran- 
chisement of the people so long oppressed 
by the Turks, and the establishment of 
national governments and administra- 
tions drawing their authority from the 
initiative and free choice of the native 
population.” 

These are the promises made to the 
Arabs in consideration of their contribu- 
tion to the victory of the allies in Pal- 
estine and Syria. ; 

As far as Palestine is concerned it has 
received, as we see, previous to the Bal- 
four declaration and after it, the assur- 
ance’ that the civil and political rights of 
the natives will be respected, together 
with the promise to establish a national 
Arab government drawing its authority 
from the free choice of the native pop- 
ulation. 

Essentially Arabian. 

Ten years have now elapsed and 
neither has the assurance been realized 
nor the promise fulfilled. Moreover, in- 
stead of an Arab nationalist govern- 
ment, Great Britain has given the Jews 
the right and the assistance to build a 
national home in a country which is 
essentially and historically Arabian. 

A national home for the Jews in 
Palestine constitutes a government 
within a government. It indicates a 
double sovereignty which is not practical 
or possible. It can only be established 
by putting the Arabs out of their own 
homes. / 
* For ten years the Arabs of Palestine 
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On A ppointment to Aid in Current Work) Fayors Restoration 


Classification of Position Is Necessary Only If Duties Are 
In New Field, Comptroller General Rules. 


New positions which the administra- 
tive offices of the Federal Government 
are required by law to report to the Per- 
sonnel Classification Board for approval 
of allocation ure those having duties 
which differ from existing allocations, ; 
and care should be exercised to submit 
all such positions to the Board for allo- 
cation, the Comptroller General, J. R. 
McCarl, stated in letter to Secretary of 
the Treasury designed to clarify previous | 
ruling regarding the classification of | 
civilian employes. | 

The full text of Mr. MrCarl’s letter to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, dated 
Sept. 3, follows: 

Sir: There came before this office for 
consideration in the audit of the accounts | 
of J. L. Summers, disbursing clerk, Treas- j 
ury Department, the effective date of 
the promotion or reallocation of Harold 
H. Spang, an employe under the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 





Was Disallowed 


There was disallowed in the settlement 
of the accounts credit for the sum of 
14.47, representing the difference in pay 
for the month of November, 1928, be- 
tween the employe’s former position in 
grade CAF-2, salary rate, $1,440 per an- 
num, and his new position in Grade CAF- 
8, salary rate, $1,620 per annum, it ap- 
pearing that there was involved a change 
in allocation notice of which was not 
received in the administrative office, from 
the Personnel Classification Board, until 
Dec. 3, 1928. See 5 Comp. Gen. 202, 
6 id. 202, 


The employe has protested the action of 
this office, contending that he had been 
assigned to the duties in the higher grade 
prior to Nov. 1, 1928, the date from which 
the disbursing officer had paid him as of 
the higher grade. 


In view of his statements you were re- 
quested under date of July 12, 1929, to 
report the facts in the case, and in your 
reply under date of July 29, 1929, you 
state as follows: 

“On Sept. 16, 1928, Mr. Spang was 
assigned to an entirely different and 
higher grade of work, positions in which 
previously had been allocated to grade 
CAF-3. However, recommendation for 
his promotion was not made until Oct. 
22, 1928, when the Civil Service Com- 
mission authorized his change in status 
from junior clerk to senior tabulating 
machine operator upon his qualification 
through appropriate examination. 

“On Oct. 29, 1928, the classification 
sheet on which was recommended Mr. 
Spang’s promotion and change of grade 
from junior clerk, CAF 2-1, $1,440 per 
anntim, to senior operator office devices, 
CAF-3-8, $1,620 per annum, was for- 


warded through the proper channels to/| 
the Personnel Classification Board. The| 


recommendation was received by the 


Mr. Spang was assigned Sept. 16, 1928, 
and to which he was administratively 
promoted effective Nov. 1, 1928, were 


identical in all respects with the duties 
and responsibilities then being per- 
formed by other employes under the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, which duties 
and responsibilities previously had been 
finally allocated by the Personnel Classi- 
fication Board in grade CAF-3. 


Section 3 of the original classification 
act of 1923, dated Mar. 4, 1923, 42 Stat. 
1489, provides in part as follows: 

“The Board shall make all necessary 
rules and regulations not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act and pro- 
vide such subdivisions of the grades con- 
tained in section 13 hereof and such titles 
and definitions as it may deem necessary 
according to the kind and difficulty of 
he work. ’ 

“Its regulations shall provide for as- 
certaining and recording the duties of 
positions and the qualifications required 
of incumbents, and it shall prepare and 
publish an adequate statement giving (1) 


|the duties and responsibilities involved 


in the classes to be established within 
the several grades, illustrated where 
necessary by examples of typical tasks, 
(2) the minimum qualifications required 
for the satisfactory performance of such 
duties and tasks, and (3) the titles given 
to said classes. In performing the fore- 
going duties, the Board shall follow as 
nearly as practicable the classification 
made pursuant to the Executive order 
of Oct. 24, 1921. ‘ 

| “The Board may from time to time 
| designate additional classes within the 
|} several grades and: may combine,.divide, 
alter, or abolish existing classes. De- 
partment heads shall promptly report 
the duties and responsibilities of new 
| positions to the Board. The Board shall 
make necessary adjustment. in compen- 
{sation for positions carrying mainte- 
nance and for positions requiring only 
part-time service.” 


Classification Sheets 


Are for Record Purposes 


When the Personnel Classification 
Board issued its regulations préscribing 
ithe rules and regulations under (1), (2) 


classification act for the guidance of the 
administrative offices and finally allo- 
cated one or more positions with identi- 
cal duties and responsibilities, in a cer- 
tain grade and class and under the same 
bureau, office, or other _appropriation 
unit, pursuant to its rules and regula- 
tions thus prescribed, the submission by 
ithe administrative office of job classifica- 
tion sheets covering: additional positions 
with identical duties and responsibilities 
in the same grade and class, under the 
same bureau, office, or appropriation 
unit, is merely for record purposes and 
presents to the Board nothing necessi- 





Personnel Classification Board Nov. 1, 
1928, aproved Nov. 30, 1928, and received 
back in the classification office of this 
Department Dec. 1, 1928.” 


Position Had Been Allocated 
By Personnel Board 


It is understood from these statements 
that the character of the duties and re- 





sponsibilities of the position to which 





have in vain protested and petitioned 
both to the British government and the 
League of Nations. Their aspirations 
for Arab unity, their civil and conse- 
quently their political rights in Palestine, 
their demands for a national representa- 
tive government, these have all met with 
a deaf ear at the higher sources of au- 
thority in London and Geneva. 

For ten years the Arabs have 
struggled, and they have persisted, and 
they have been patient. And all- this 
time a small Jewish minority from Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, supported by 
funds from America and by the fiat of 
British power, has been making en- 
croachments upon the rights of the over- 
whelming Arab majority in the land. 
It is an overwhelming majority; for out 
of a population of 800,000 there is but 
100,000, or at most 125,000 Jews. 

Violence Deplored. 

‘Here is the fundamental cause of the 
present uprising in Palestine. Religion 
has nothing to do with it. Racial feel- 
ing has no part in it. It is a conflict 
between the Arab nationalism of the na- 





tive majority and the Zionism of a small 
minority of foreign Jews. We deplore 
the acts of violence. We mourn the dead 
of both the Arabs and the Jews. We 
especially regret that there have been 
Americans among them. That this catas- 
trophe shall not recur again, we re- 
quest that our Government use its good 
offices to secure for the people of Pal- 
estine the following demands: 

1, The revocation of the Balfour dec- 
laration; 2. The restriction of Zionist 
immigration to Palestine; 3, The estab- 
lishment of a nationalist representative 
government in accordance with the 


pledges and the promises of the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. 

In a nationalist representative gov- 
ernment the Jews will enjoy equal rights 
with the Arabs and will be free to de- 
velop the spiritual and cultural aspects 
of Zionism. But political Zionism we op- 
pose as most inimical to Arab aspira- 
tions. 

Renaissance Taking Place. 

These aspiriations are no longer con- 
fined to an intellectual group in the 
country. They are spreading and every 
day gaining power throughout the 
Arabic-speaking world; they are ex- 
pressive of the inalienable rights and 
the enlightened ambition of an awakened 
people—a people that have contributed 
in the past to the civilization of the 
world and are today becoming conscious 
of their duty to be again a vital ele- 
ment in the development of world civ- 
ilization. There is a renaissance in 
Palestine, in all Arabia, which no force 
can destroy, and its recognition by the 
west will do much to promote the peace 
of the world. Premier MacDonald has 
seen this and has eloquently expressed 
it in his speech at Geneva when he said: 

“Western people are coming to under- 
stand the culture and aspirations of the 
East and to grant to it a large measure 
of the freedom we have been nourishing 
and nurturing for ourselves for so many 
generations.” : 

To this freedom the people of 
Palestine aspire, and upon the noble 
spirit which is expressed in Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s word we .base our supreme 
hope for the realization of all our aspira- 
tions as a race. 

For the Palestine National League; 
New Syria Party; and the Young Men’s 
Moslem Society. 


tating or requiring its action. 

The matter of how large a personnel 
shall be employed in a bureau, office, or 
other appropriation unit, is for the con- 
sideration of the administrative office 
concerned, the Bureau of the Budget in 
connection with its recommendations to 
the President respecting estimates for 
appropriations, and the Congress in sup- 
plying funds for such administrative 
uses. The functions of the Personnel 
Classification Board has been completed, 
so far as identical positions are con- 
cerned, when it has finally allocated the 
| duties of one of such identical positions, 
and the law imposes upon it no responsi- 
bility respecting the number of persons 
necessary in such positions to enable the 
administrative office to perform the work 
required of it by law. 
| That is to say, when the authorized 
work of an office under the Government 
| increases to such an extent as to neces- 
| sitate the employment of additional per- 
|sonnel for performance of duties identi- 
cal with those which have already been 
finally allocated, there is not involved 
| the creation of a new position within the 
| meaning of the original classification act 
such as is required to be allocated by the 
Personnel Classification Board. 


Explanation Given 
Of New Positions 


For instance, if in an administrative 
office there are six stenographers: en- 
gaged upon a*certain class of work and 
the work has increased requiring an ad- 
ditional stenographer whose duties and 
responsibilities will be identical with the 
other six, there is not the creation of a 
new position but only of an additional po- 
sition of a grade and class already al- 
located. 

New positions which the administra- 
tive offices are required by the classifica- 
tion act above quoted to report to the 
board for approval of allocations are 
those having duties and responsibilities 
which differ from existing allocated posi- 
tions in the same bureau, office, or other 
appropriation unit, and care should be 
exercised to submit all such positions 
promptly for allocation. 

There has not been overlooked the de- 
cision of Sept. 16, 1925, 5 Comp. Gen. 
202, hereinbefore cited, and on the basis 
of which the disallowance was made, 
Said decision was intended to refer pri- 
marily to the creation of positions hav- 
ing duties similar to, but differing from 
existing positions. It is understood that 
that decision has been too broadly ap- 
plied and that a practice has grown up 
of administrative offices submitting a 
description of duties and responsibilities 
in all cases when either new or addi- 
tional positions are to be filled. If so, 
the practice with respect to additional 








positions, as distinguished from new po-| 


sitions, should no longer be followed. 

This decision will be effective from and 
after its date and is not to be regarded 
as authority for changing the pay status 
of employes heretofore paid in accord- 
ance with the practice heretofore ob- 
taining. 

In the instant case the disallowance 
in the accounts will be removed. 


Conference on Highways 


Will Be Held in Panama 


7, 1929 


Kelly |Federal Laws Bearing on Air Service 
Made Available in Recent Compilation 
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Of Palestine to Jews | Acts of 1913 Provided Increased Pay to Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps Officers Detailed as Flyers. 


Reestablishment of Ancient 
State Would Be Bene- 
ficial to Europe and 

Asia, He Asserts. 


The establishment of a Jewish govern- 
ment in Palestine was advocated in an 


sentative Kelly (Rep.), of Edgewood, 
Pa. Mr. Kelly expressed the opinion 
that Congress should adopt a resolution 
stating that it was the desire of the 
United States that the Jews of the world 
be given free opportunity to reestablish 
a government in Palestine. 

The reestablishment or a Jewish na- 
tion in Palestine following present dif- 
ficulties with Arabs in that territory 
| would greatly influence the future of 
Europe and Asia, Mr. Kelly added. 


| tion in Palestine,” he said, “is a chal- 
lenge to America and to every other 
civilized nation. American Jewry has 
furnished the greater part of the funds 
for the rehabilitation of the Holy Land. 








| Printing Office. 
| superintendent of the document room of 


oral statement September 6 by Repre- | 


; Congress and running to Feb, 28, 1928, 
|in the 70th Congress, regarding Army 


“The situation of the Jewish popula- | 





Approximately 100 Federal laws bear- 
ing on the air service in the United 
States are embraced in a compilation, 
just available from the Government 
It was collated by the 


the House of Representatives, Elmer A.. 
Lewis. 

The compilation, covering 128 pages 
of textual print, embraces 38 laws, be- 
ginning with Mar. 2, 1913, in the 62nd 


air service; 30 laws, from Mar. 4, 1913, | 
in the 62nd Congress, to June 7, 1929, in 
the 71st Congress, regarding the Navy 
air service; 12 laws, from Apr. 24, 1920, 
in the 66th Congress, to Mar. 2, 1929, in 
the 70th Congress, regarding the postal 
air service; seven laws, from May 10, 
1916, in the 64th Congress, to Feb. 28, 
| 1929, in the 70th Congress, regarding the | 
commerce air service; and 16 miscel- 





| American citizens have furnished a 
| major part of the leadership for the most 
worthy aim of establishing a Jewish 
homeland in Zion. 

“The United States Government should 
lend its aid in seeing that order is re- 
established in Palestine and that a fair 
opportunity be given the Jewish people 
to work out their manifest destiny free 
from the menace of enemy forces. In 
|all the history of the world there is no 


for their promised land and their own 
people. 

“Out of the World War, and out of 
the recent developments in Europe, has 
come the possibility for reestablishment, 
governmentally, of the homeland of the 
Jews. America is\preeminently the Na- 
tion to take the initiative at this time 
in urging that reestablishment. The 
American people, and the people of 
other civilized nations cannot be indif- 
ferent to the welfare of the Jewish 
people to whom we owe a vast debt for 
laws and literature, ideals and inspira- 
tions. 

“The Book of Books, the Bible, so sa- 
cred to America and ‘the civilized world 
today, which had so vital a part in the 





and (3), of this section of the original| founding and development of America, | 


came to the world through the Jews. 
From them also came the very founda- 
tion doctrine in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that ‘all men are created 
equal.’ 

Taught Ideal of Home. 

“The American ideal of the home as 
the foundation of the Nation comes from 
the Jews. The first educational system 
for all the children was instituted in Pal- 
estine. Interwoven into our history has 
been the social philosophy, business 
methods, music, oratory and ‘poetry of 
the Jews. From them we have learned 
the dignity of labor and the truth that 
righteous laws are the guardians of hu- 
man liberty. > 

“We owe special obligation to then, for 
the voyages of Columbus to America 
were financed by the Jews. A Jew helped 
to negotiate the loans from France and 
Hoiland that made possible. the triumph 
of the American revolution. In_ the 
World War more than 235,000 Jews 
served under the American flag; 10,000 
Jews were commissioned officers in the 
Army and 500 more in the Navy. And 
today there are between 8,000,000 and 
4,000,000 Jews in America out of more 
than 15,000,000 in the world. 

“It is a matter of special significance 
|in the United States that every right 
and opportunity be safeguarded for the 
Jewish people not only America but in 
the ancient homeland, where ultimately 
will arise, in my opinion, a great Jewish 
| Government, 

Aid to Peace. 

“There is an international aspect of 
the future of the Jewish people and the 
ultimate Jewish Government, and that is 
the bearing that such a Goverhment, 
understanding the policies and the tradi- 
tions and foibles and other aspects of 
national life of other countries, can serve 
as a great compromising influence on its 
neighbor governments. 

“A nation which understands Europe 


Rearranges Docket 


Change Provide for Hearing on 
Sept. 10, 11 and 12. 


Announcement of a revised docket was 
made Sept. 6 by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, which recently made public a 
tentative calendar. Revision was neces- 
sary, it was stated, because several ap- 
| plicants for modifications of station li- 
|censes or construction permits failed to 
|notify the Commission that a hearing 
was desired within 10 days of the tenta- 
tive date set for their hearings. 

Sept. 10, 11 and 12 are the dates af- 
fected by the announcement. The cases 
were docketed as follows, aceording to 
the announcement: 

Sept. 10—WDAF, Kansas City Star 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. Modified license, 
for full time on 610 kilocycles at one 
kilowatt power. Present assignment 
six-sevenths time sharing with WOQ. 

KMBC, Midland Broadcasting Co., 
Kansas City, Mo, Modified license, full 
time, 950 kilocycles, with 250 watts 
power in the day time and 1,000 watts at 
night. Present arrangement provides 
for sharing with WHB, Kansas City. 

Sept. 11.—Joseph McCormack, Gads- 
den, Ala., application for a construction 
permit for a new station to operate on 
1,310 kilocycles frequency and 10 watts 
| power. 

Norwood’s Music Store, Biloxi, Miss., 
application for a construction permit 
for a new station to operate on a fre- 
quency of 1,310 kilocycles and a power 
of 15 watts. 

W. J. Beard’s Temple of Music, Para- 
gould, Ark., application for a construc- 
tion permit for a new station to operate 
on 1,200 kilocycles and 100 watts for 
limited time. 

Sept, 12,—Elgin' Motor Inn, Inc., El- 
| gin, N, Dak., application for a construc- 





Upon the suggestion of the Pan Amer- | tion permit for a new station to operate 
ican Union, the Panama cabinet has de- | 0” 4 frequency of 1,409 kilocycles with a 


cided to hold a highway conference in| Power of 25 watts. 


October, when the five United States 


Mission Orphans’ Home _ Mission, 


delegates to the Second Pan American | Dyersburg, Tenn., application for a con- 
Highway Conference at Rio de Janeiro | struction permit for a new station to use 
will be in Panama en route home, the|# frequency of 1,210 kilocycles and a 


Department of Commerce announced | Power of 50 watts. 


Sept. 6. The statement follows in full 
text: 








days. The governments of Mexico, 


The United States delegates are ex-| Guatemala, Costa Rica and Salvador are 
pected to arrive in Panama City Oet. 7,| reported to have accepted invitations to 
and will be in the republic at least five | participate, 


instance of fidelity like that of the Jews | 


|laneous air laws, from Oct. 1, 1917, in 
|the 65th Congress, to Mar, 4, 1929, in 
| the 70th Congress. 

| The first two of these Federal aircraft | 
|laws enacted 16 years ago provided 35 
| per cent increased pay and allowances to 
{regular officers of the Army, Navy and | 
Marine Corps while detailed as actual | 
|fliers of heavier-than-air craft. From 
|then on the laws enacted provided for | 
appropriations and personnel matters, 
and other subjects in the development of | 
aviation. By 1916 Congress appropriated 
;more than $13,000,000 for purchase, 
manufacture, maintenance, operation | 








| and Asia, a nation which understands the 
| East and the West, and can act as a 
| mediator between them, will have a be- 
neficent influence on the world in general. ! 
| That function could well be developed in 
a new Jewish nation. 

| “The Jewish Government, once estab- | 
lished, once worked out as the great men | 
of that race could work it out, could} 
act in the capacity of a compromiser 
and a mediator as no other nation on 
earth could; with the sole exception, in 
my opinion, of the United States. The 
erection of such a Government would be 
a force for peace and order more power- 
full than any treaty between Occident 
and Orient. 

“Since Congress passed a resolution 
for the support of the plan to establish 
a Jewish homeland, it is surely con- 
sistent to again express the desire of 
America for the successful culmination 
of that plan. While Great Britain has 
the mandate over Palestine, America 
also has her responsibility and I be- 
lieve should assume it. I believe that 
Congress sh uld enact a resolution ex- 
pressing our desire that the Jews of the 








world have a free opportunity to -re- 
establish a government in Palestine.” 
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and repair of airships and other aerial 
accessories of aviation, together with 


| provision of a $300,000 site in California 


for an aviation school and training 
grounds for the Signal Corps and $10,- 
000 for one year’s pay to beneficiaries of 


officers and enlisted men dying as the 
result of aviation accidents. 

In the same Congress, the 64th, bes 
sides miscellaneous aviation personnel 
matters, legislation was enacted author- 


izing not exceeding 10 aviation stations | 


on the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf Coasts 


and the Great Lakes, for special in- | 


struction of the Coast Guard in aero- 
nautics to save life and property, with 


($250,000 appropriated for a site for an 


advance base and aviation station at San 
Diego, for the Navy, and upwards of 
$6,000,000 for other naval aviation pur- 
poses, aircraft-experimental work, pat- 
ents, etc. 

Laws from then on carried larger ap- 
propriations for aircraft. The last of 
the miscellaneous aircraft laws was pub- 
lic resolution No. 106, of the 70th Con- 
gress, creating a joint Congerssional 
commission on airports. The member- 


ship of the commission embraces five | 
Senators and five Representatives, its | 
functions are to investigate the needs for | 


airports and aviation fields of the De- 
partments of War, Navy and Commerce, 
the Post Office Department, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and to report back 
not later than Dec. 15, 1929, the results 
of its investigation, with recommenda- 
tions of plans, sites, and suitable allo- 
cations of costs, 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices, 
Sept. 6, 1929 








10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President ' 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings | 
are held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- | 


days of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Representative Taber 
(Rep.), of Auburn, N. Y., called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

12:30 p. m.—The British Ambassador, 
Sir Esme Howard, called to present to 
the President Herbert Brookes, of New 
York, commissioner general for Aus- 
tralia in the United States, and D. M. 
Dow, official secretary for Australia in 


|the United States. 


12:45 p. m.—Senator Connally (Dem.), 


| of Texas, headed a delegation of Texans, 


en route to Newport News, Va., for the 
launching of the cruiser “Houston,” who 
called on the President. 

12:50 p. m.—Joseph I. Britain, for- 
merly in the consular service, called to 
pay his respects. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 
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Survey Is Planned 
Of Highway Traffic 
In Western States 


Vehicular Movement Over 
Oregon Trail and Trans- 
continental Roads In- 
cluded in Study. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| and they pass through public-land States 
which have large percentages of unap- 
propriated and unreserved public land, 
relatively low densities of population, 
and comparatively small revenues for 
)road construction, and in these States 
Federal aid has been of material as- 


| sistance in closing gaps in the through 
routes. 

According to the National Park Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior, automo- 
bile travel to the national parks has made 
| tremendous strides in the last six years. 
|In 1923 a total of 191,287 private auto- 
| mobiles enteréd 12 of the western parks; 
}in 1928 the number was 439,049 cars, 
| 129 per cent more than in 1923; and the 
| 1928 figure for one of the parks was 420 
|per cent greater than the 1923 figure. 
| Foreign Traffic Large. 

Data compiled by the State highway 
department of New Mexico in 1927 and 
1928 indicate that more than 30 per cent 
of the vehicles using the roads of that 
State in those two years were from other 
States, and on many routes the so-called 
foreign traffic was more ‘than half the 
total. The foreign traffic on many of 
the New Mexico highways was 50 per 
cent greater in 1928 than in 1927, and 
| the total traffic was 22 per cent higher 
in 1928 than in 1927. A similar situa- 
tion is believed to exist in the other 
Western States. 
| In these western States traffic has 
| reached the point where it is necessary 
for the States to know the flow of traffic 
density, and composition on their roads, 
;so that they can plan their highway 
| systems on a good economic basis and 
plan for the removal of snow in Winter. 


Vehicles to Be Counted. 


The survey will show the number of 
vehicles using each of the main high- 
ways throughout the year, by days of 
the week and hours of the day, and the 
number of vehicles passing a given point 
at certain times of the day. It will 
classify the traffic’ according to types of 
vehicles, whether passenger cars, motor 
trucks, or motor buses, and the number 
of passengers in passenger cars. 

The importance of cities, towns, and 
sections of the State as the source and 
destination of traffic will be ascertained, 
and the number of vehicles from other 
States using the highways, and other 
information required by State and Fed- 
eral highway officials, will be obtained. 
The data will show population trends and 
will be useful in solving traffic regula- 
tion and safety problems. Surveys will 
be conducted simultaneously in each of 
the States. , 
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W hat < the Coveenmant 
Doing for You? 


VERY DAY our Government is making tests and determining facts that 
are worth millions to the Construction Industry. They have found 
things of vital concern to architects, engineers and contractors. Con- 







sultations with the leaders in the industry and Government officials developed 
the idea of a new publication. Four times a year there will be published 


The United States 
Construction Quarterly 


The value of ‘fhe United States 
Construction Quarterly to the indus- 
try as a whole can hardly be over- 
estimated. The experience of the 
Government in construction will be 
at your disposal, There will be hun- 
dreds of articles on practically every 
construction material and construc- 
tion problem—testing of materials, 
costs of materials, Union wage scales, 
application of simplified practice in 
construction costs, design and method 
of construction of public projects, and 


many other articles by Department 
heads and officials. 

In a word, The United States Con- 
struction Quarterly will contain all 
data available from the Government 
on all phases of building construction, 
Thus, those who are planning and 
executing the great building and con- 
struction operations of the nation will 
have permanently before them the 
authoritative information which has 
been gathered by the Government 
from all sections of the country. 


Try The Construction Quarterly 
for the Coming Year 


Four times a year it will come to you. It will bring you the latest official 
facts and findings upon which you will operate your business with greater 
profit. Join the large contractors, architects and engineers of the country 


who are already subscribers. Write your name and address on the coupon 


and then mail it to us. 


Circulation Department 


The United States Construction Quarterly/ yame 


2201 M Street Northwest 
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United States Con- 
struction Quarterly 
the coming year. 
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Fors and Jewelry 
Affected by Changes 


Levies Provided on Leather 
Made From Skins of Cattle, 
Goats or Sheep. 


Publication of the full text of the 
sections of the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) 
revised by the Senate Committee on 
Finance was begun in the issue of 
Sept. 4 and continued Sept. 5 and 
6. The text of sections of the 
sundries schedule, as revised, con- 
tinues: 

Par. 1519. (a) Dressed furs and 
dressed fur skins (except silver or black 
fox), 25 per.centum ad valorem; dressed 
dog, goat, or kid skins, and plates, mats, 
linings, strips, and crosses thereof, 10 
per centum ad valorem; any of the fore- 
going, if dyed, shall be subject to an 
additional duty of 5 per’ centum ad 
valorem. 

(b) Manufactures of fur (except sil- 
ver or black fox), further advanced than 
dressing, prepared for use as material 
(whether or not joined or sewed to- 
gether) including plates, mats, linings, 
strips, and crosses (except plates, mats, 
linings, strips, and crosses of dog, goat, 
and kid skins), if not dyed, 35 per cen- 
tum ad valorem; if dyed, 40 per centum 
ad valorem. | 

(c) Silver or black fox furs or skins, 
dressed or undressed, not specially pro- 
vided for, 50 per centum ad valorem. 

(d) Articles of wearing apparel of 
every description, wholly or partly man- 
ufactured, composed wholly or in chief 
value of hides or skins of cattle of the 
bovine sppecies, or of dog, goat, or kid 
skins, and not specially provided for, 15 
per centum ad valorem. 

(e) Articles, wholly or partly manv- |; 
factured (including fur collars, fur cuffs, 
and fur trimmings), wholly or in chief 
value of fur, not specially provided for, 
50 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 1526. Hats, caps, bonnets, and 
hoods, for men’s, women’s, boys’, or chil- 
dren’s wear, trimmed or untrimmed, in- 
cluding bodies, hoods, plateaux, forms, 
or shaps, for hats or bonnets, composed 
wholly or in chief value of fur of the 
rabbit, beaver, or other animals, valued | 
at not more than $6 per dozen, $1.25 per 
dozen; valued at more than $6 and not 
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Rates Amended in Sundries Schedule 
Of Tariff Bill by Senate Committee 


> 


> 
New Duties Cover 


Musical Instruments 





lace window curtains, veils, veilings, 
flouncings, all-overs, neck rufflings, flut- 
ings, quillings, ruchings, tuckings, in- 
sertings, galloons, edgings, trimmings, 
fringes, gimps, and ornaments; braids, 
loom woven and ornamented in the proc- 
ess of weaving, or made by hand, or on 
a lace, knitting, or braiding machine; | 
and fabrics and articles embroidered 
(whether a ed the ee . on > 
scalloped ge), tamboured, appliqued,| . ee ged 

| : | silk, or substitutes for any of the fore- 
| ornamented with beads, bugles, or span- | ing, whether or not the soles are com- 


Thermostatic Bottles, Pencils 
And Fountain Pens In- 
cluded in List. 


| gles, or from which threads have been 
omitted, drawn, punched. or cut, and 


| with threads introduced after weaving | 


| goi 


posed of leather, wood, or other mate- 
rials, 35 per centum ad valorem. 


(f) Harness valued at more than $70 


;}to finish or ornament the cpenwork, not I 
per set, single harness valued at more 


| including one row of straight hemstitch- is 
‘ing adjoining the hem; all the foregoing,| than $40, saddles valued at more than 
‘and fabrics and articles wholly or in part $40 each, saddlery, and parts (except 
ithereof, finished or unfinished (except| metal parts) for any of the foregoing, 
|materials and articles provided for in| 35 per centum ad valorem; saddles made 
) Paragraphs 915, 920, 1006, 1111, 1504, wholly or in part of pigskin or imitation 
1505, 1513, 1518, 1523, or 1530 (e), or in|Pigskin, 50 per centum ad _ valorem; 
| Title II (free list), or in subparagraph saddles and harness, not specially pro- 
(b) of this paragraph), by whatevei vided for, parts thereof, except metal 
|name known, and to whatever use ap-| Parts, and leather shoe laces, finished or 
plied, and whether or not named, de- unfinished, 15 per centum ad valorem. 
scribed, or provided for elsewhere in this} Par. 1531. Bags, baskets, belts. 
| Act, when composed wholly or in chief | satchels, cardcases, pocketbooks, jewel 
value of filaments, yarns, threads, tinsel| boxes, portfolios, and other boxes and 
| wire, lame, bullions, metal threads, beads, | Cases, not jewelry, wholiy or in chief 
bugles, spangles, or rayon or other syn- 
thetic textile, 90 per centum ad valorem. 


Handkerchiefs of Lace 
Or With Embroidery 





|factures of leather, rawhide, or parch- 


|parchment is the component material of 
chief value, not — ane mee 
7 : |30 per centum ad valorem in the case 0 

(b) Handkerchiefs, wholly or in part of | eaiednaeiiiie. and 40 per centum ad valorem 
lace, and handkerchiefs embroidered | in the case of leather or rawhide; any of 
(whether with a plain or fancy initial,|the foregoing permanently fitted and fur- 
monogram, or otherwise, and whether or) nished with traveling, bottle, drinking, 
not the embroidery is on a scalloped | dining or luncheon, sewing, manicure, or 
edge), tamboured, appliqued, or from) similar sets, 55 per centum ad valorem. 
which threads have been omitted, drawn, | 5 
punched or cut, and with threads intro- | Leather Gloves Dutiable 


duced after weaving to aa or orna- 4ecording to Length 
ment the openwork, not including one row Par. 1582, (a). Gloves, made wholly. of 


ae ben es the | 
of straight bematitehing sdjcining * | in chief value of leather, wnether wholly 


mann; ai. the Sepepone, Sine 40 ear PP partly manufactured, shall be dutiable 


finished, of whatever material composed, | r 
alee at not over 60 cents per Seoen, at the following rates, the lengths sonen 
li engt 


40 per centum ad va-|in each case being the extreme 
a cae e FO oie per dozen,| When stretched to their fullest extent, 
4 cents each and 40 per centum ad valo-|namely: Gloves not over twelve inches 
rem: Provided, That none of the forego-| in length, $5.50 per dozen pairs; for each 
ing shall be subject to a less duty than/|inch or major fraction thereof in excess 
75 per centum ad valorem: Provided|°f twelve inches, 50 cents per dozen 
further, That any of the foregoing made| Pairs: Provided, That, in addition there- 
with hand rolled or hand made hems to, on all the foregoing there shall be 


j dditi duty of Paid each of the following cumulative 
poo oe eee duties: When lined with cotton, wool, 


(c) Corsets, in-| Silk, or other fabrics, $2.40 per dozen 





girdle-corsets, step- 


value of leather or parchment, and manu- | 


ment, or of which leather, rawhide, or | 


more than $9 per dozen, $2.50 per| corsets, brassieres, bandeaux-brassieres; 
dozen; valued at more than $9 and not | corsets, girdle-eorsets, or step-in-corsets, 
more than $12 per dozen, $5 per dozen; | attached to brassieres or bandeaux-bras- 
valued at more than $12 and not more |sieres; all similar body-supporting gar- 
than $15 per dozen, $6 per dozen; valued |ments; all the foregoing, of whatever ma- 
at more than $15 and not more than|terial composed, finished or unfinished, 
$18 per dozen, $7 per dozen; valued at|and all wearing apparel or articles to 





more than $18 and not more than $24| which any of the foregoing is attached, | 


per dozen, $9 per dozen; valued at more 60 per centum ad valorem; all the fore- 
than $24 and not more than $30 per| going composed in whole or in part of 
dozen, $12 per dozen; valued at more | elastic fabric, 75 per centum ad valorem. 
than $30 and not more than $48 per|No wearing apparel or article so at- 
dozen, $13 per dozen; valued at more | 
' than $48 per dozen, $16 per dozen; and | 


. “rt: é shaH be subject to a less rate of dut 
in addition thereto, on all the foregoing, than if imeported separately. Elastix 
25 per centum ad valorem. 


| fabrics of whatever material composed, 
Rates Prescribed | knit, woven, or braided, in part of india 
For Jewelry 


| rubber, 60 per centum ad valorem. 
Par. 1530. (a) Hides and skins of cat- 

Par. 1527. (a) Jewelry, commonly or 
commercially so known, finished or un- 
finished. (including parts thereof): 

(1) Composed wholly or in chief value 
of gold or platinum, or of which the 
metal part is wholly or in chief value 
of gold or platinum, 80 per centum ad | 
valorem; | 

(2) all other, of whatever material | 
composed, valued above 20 cents per 
dozen pieces, 1 cent each, and in addi- 
tion thereto three-fifths of 1 cent per | 
dozen for each 1 cent the value exceeds 
20 cents per dozen, and 50 per centum | 
ad valorem: 

(b) Rope, curb, cable, etc., unchanged. 

(c) Articles valued above 20 cents per 
dozen pieces, designed to be worn on 
apparel or carried on or about or at- 
tached to the person, such as and in- 
cluding buckles, cardcases, chains, cigar 
cases, Cigar cutters, cigar holders, cigar 
lighters, cigarette cases, cigarette hold- 
ers, coin holders, collar, cuff, and dress | 
buttons, combs, match boxes, mesh 
bags and purses, millinery, military and | 
hair ornaments, pins, powder cases, 
stamp cases, vanity cases, watch brace- 
lets, and like articles; all the foregoing 
and.parts thereof, finished or unfinished: 

(1) Composed wholly or in chief value 
of géld or platinum, or of which the 
metal part is wholly or in chief value 
of gold or platinum, 80 per centum ad 
valorem; 

(2) composed wholly or in chief value 
of metal other than gold or platinum 
(whether or not enameled, washed, cov- 
ered, or plated, including rolled gold 
plate), or (if not composed in chief value | 
of metal and if not dutiable under clause 
(1) of this subparagraph) set with and 
in chief 





I value of precious or semi- 
precious stones, pearls, cameos, coral, 
amber, imitation precious or  semi- 


precious stones, or imitation pearls, 1 
cent each and in addition thereto three- | 
fifths of 1 cent per dozen for each 1 
cent the value exceeds 20 cents per 
dozen, and 50 per centum ad valorem. 
(d) Stampings, galleries, etc., un- 
changed. 


Levy Placed on Pearls, 
Diamonds and Rubies 


Par. 1528, Pearls and parts thereof, 
drilled or undrilled, but not set or strung 
(except temporarily), 10 per centum ad 
valorem; diamonds, corals, rubies, cam- 
eos, and other precious stones and semi- 
precious stones, cut but not set, and suit- 
able for use in the manufacture of jew- 
elry, 10 per rentum ad valorem; imita- 
tion precious stones, cut or faceted, imi- 
tation semiprecious stones, faceted, mar- 
casites and imitation marcasites, imita- 
tion half pearls, and hollow or filied imi- 
tation pearls of all shapes, without hole 
or with hole partly through only, 20 per 
centum ad valorem; imitacion precious 
stones, not cut or faceted, imitation semi- 

recious stones, not faceted, imitation jet 
uttons, cut, polished or faceted, imita- 
tions of opaque precious or semiprecious 
stones, with flat backs and tops, cut and 
polished, but not faceted, 60 per centum 
ad valorem; imitation solid pearls and 
iridescent imitation solid pearls, un- 
Eeteed, pierced or partially pierced, 
oose, or mounted, of whatever shape, 
color, or design, shall bear the same rate 
of duty as is applicable under paragraph | 
1503 to beads of the same character. | 

Par. 1529. (a) Laces, lace fabrics, and 
lace articles, made by, hand oy. 9n.a lace, 
net, knitting, or braiding machine, and| 
all fabrics made on a lace or n 

chine, all the foregoing; plain or figured; 








;jcentum ad 
|semitanned leather made from genuine 


| vegetable-tanned 


tle, etc., unchanged. 
(b) Leather (except leather provided 
for in subparagraph (d) of this para- 


raph), made from hides or skins of | , ee 
on valorem: Provided, That any prohibition | sunshades, covered with material other 


cattle of the bovine species: 

(1) Sole or belting leather (including 
offal), rough, partly finished, finished, 
curried, or cut or wholly or partly man- 
ufactured into outer or inner soles, 
blocks, strips, counters, taps, box toes, 
or any forms or shapes suitable for con- 
version into boots, shoes, footwear, or 
beltang, 75 per centum ad valorem; 

(2) leather welting, 15 per centum ad 
valorem; 

(3) side upper leather (including grains 
and splits), patent leather, and leather 
made from calf or kip skins, rough, 
partly finished, or finished, or cut or 


| wholly or partly manufactured into up- 


pers, vamps, or any forms or shapes 
suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, 
or footwear, 1742 per centum ad valo- 
rem; 

(4) upholstery, collar, bag, case, glove, 
garment, or strap leather, in the rough, 
in the white, crust, or russet, partly fin- 
ished, or finished, 20 per centum ad va- 
lorem; 

(5) all other, rough, partly finished, 
finished or curried, not specially pro- 
vided for, 15 per centum ad valorem. 

(c) Goat, kid and other leather (ex- 
cept leather provided for in subpara- 


' graph (d) of this paragraph), made from 


hides or skins of animals (including fish, 
reptiles, and birds, but not including 
cattle of the bovine species), in the 
rough, in the white, crust, or russet, 
partly finished, or finished, 17% per 
valorem; rough-tanned or 


reptile skins, 15 per centum ad valorem; 
rough leather made 
from goat and sheep skins (including 
those commercially known as _ India- 


|tanned goat and sheep skins), vegetable 


rough-tanned pig and hog skins, and 


|rough-tanned skivers, 10 per. centum ad 


valorem. If cut or wholly or partly man- 
ufactured into Uppers, vamps, or any 
forms or shapes suitable for conversion 


|into boots, shoes, or footwear, such arti- 
cles shall be subject to the same rate of 


duty as the leather from which ‘they are 
manufactured. 


Decorated Leather 
Suitable for Shoes 


(d) Leather of all kinds, grained, 
printed, embossed, ornamented, or deco- 
rated, in any manner or to any extent 
(including leather finished in gold, silver, 
aluminum, or like effects), or by any 
other process (in addition to tanning) 
made into fancy leather, or cut or wholly 
or partly manufactured into uppers, 
vamps, “or any forms or shapes suitable 
for conversion into boots, shoes, or foot- 
wear, all the foregoing by whatever 
name known, and to whatever use ap- 
plied, 20 per centum ad valorem. Leather 
shall not be considered within the provi- 
sions of this subparagraph by reason of 
there being placed thereon the trade 
mark, the trade name, the name and ad- 
dress of the manufacturer, and the name 
of the country of origin. 

(e) Boots, shoes, or other footwear 
(including athletic or sporting boots and 


tached to such body supporting garment | hides (except calfskins), 


| 


| 
| 





| 


pairs; when lined with leather or fur, $4 
per dozen pairs: Provided further, That 
all the foregoing shall be dutiable at not 
less than 50 nor more than 70 per centum 
ad valorem: Provided further, That glove 
tranks, with or without the usual accom- 
panying pieces, shall be subject to 75 per 
entum ‘of the duty provided for the 
gloves in the fabrication of which they 
are suitable, 

(b) Gloves wholly or in chief value of 
leather made from horsehides or cow- 
whether wholly 
or partly manufactured, 10 per centum 
ad valorem. 

Par. 1535. Fishhooks, fishing-rods and 
reels, artificial flies, artificial baits, 
snelled hooks, leaders or casts, and aii 
other fishing tackle and parts thereof, fly 
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be classified under this paragraph: (1) 
any article chiefly used for the amuse- 
ment of children, or (2) any part of any 
such article. : 

Par. 1547. (a) Works of art, including 
(1) paintings in oil or water colors, pas- 
tels, pen and ink drawings, and copies, 

| replicas, or reproductions of any of the 
| same, (2) statuary, sculptures, or copies, 
| replicas, or reproductions thereof, valued 
'at not less than $2.50, and (3) etchings 
‘and engravings, all. the foregoing, not 
specially provided for, 20 per centum ad 
valorem. 

| (b) Paintings in oil, mineral, water, 
or other colors, pastels, and drawings 
|and sketches in pen and ink, pencil, or 
|water color, any of the foregoing 
| (whether or not works of art) suitable 
}as designs for use in the manufacture 
|of textiles, floor coverings, wall paper, 
|or wall coverings, 20 per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

| Par. 1549. (a) Pencils of paper, wood. 
|or-other material not metal, filled with 
|lead or other material, pencils of lead, 
/erayons (including chalk crayons and 
charcoal crayons or fusians), not spe- 
‘cially provided for, 45 cents per gross 
and 25 per centum ad valorem; pencil 
| point protectors, and clips, whether sep- 
| arate or attached to pencils, 25 cents per 
| gross; pencils stamped with names other 
|than the manufacturers’ or the manu- 
| facturers’ trade :.ame or trade-mark, 50 
cents per gross and 25 per centum ad 
valorem; slate pencils, not in wood, 25 
per centum ad valorem. 

(b) Pencil leads not in wood, etc., un- 
changed. 

Par. 1550. (a) Penholder tips, pen- 
holders, etc., unchanged. 

(b) Fountain pens, fountain-pen hold- 
ers, stylographic pens, and parts thereof, 

| 72 cents per dozen and 40 per centum ad 
| valorem: Provided, That the value of 
cartons and fillers shall be included in 
| the dutiable value. 

(ce) Mechanical pencils, 45 cents per 
| gross and 40 per centum ad valorem. 


| Thermostatic Containers 


Classified by Size 

| Par. 1553. All thermos‘atic bottles, 
| carafes, jars, jugs, and other thermo- 
| static containers, or blanks and pistons 
lof such articles, of whatever material 
| composed, constructed with ajvacuous or 
| partially vacuous insulation space to 
maintain the temperature of the con- 
| tents, whether imported, finished or un- 
| finished, with or without a jacket or 
casing of metal or’ other material, shall 
| be subject to the following rates of duty, 
jnamely: Having a capacity of one pint 
| or less, 15 cents each; having a capacity 
of more than one pint and not more than 
two pints, 30 cents each; having a ca- 
| pacity of more than two pints, 30 cents 
‘each and in addition thereto 15 cents for 
each pint or fraction thereof by which the 
capacity exceeds two pints; and in ad- 
dition thereto, on all the foregoing, 45 per 
centum ad valorem; parts of any of the 
foregoing not including those above men- 
tioned, 55 per centum ad valorem: Pro- 
vided, That all articles specified in this 
paragraph when imported shall have the 
name of the maker or purchaser and be- 
neath the same the name of the country 
of origin legibly, indelibly, and conspic- 
uously etched with acid on the glass part, 
and die stamped on the jacket or casing 
| of metal or other material, in a place 
| that shall not be covered thereafter: 
Provided further, That each label, wrap- 
per, box, or carton in which any. of the 
| foregoing are wrapped or packed, when 
imported, shall have the name of the 
maker or purchaser and beneath the same 


| such flies. 


books, fly boxes, fishing baskets or creels, | the name of the country of origin legibly, 
finished or unfinished, not specially pro-| indelibly, and conspicuously stamped or 
vided for, except fishing lines, fishing | printed thereon. 
nets, and seines, 45 per centum ad|~ par. 1554. Umbrellas, parasols, and 
of the importation of feathers in this Act | than paper or lace, not embroidered or 
shall not be construed as applying to | appliqued, 40 per centum ad valorem; 
artificial flies used for fishing, or to walking canes, finished or unfinished, 40 
feathers used for the manufacture of per centum ad valorem; handles and 
| sticks for umbrellas, parasols, sunshades, 
Par. 1536. Manufactures of amber, | and walking canes, 40 per centum ad 
bladders, or wax, or of which these sub- | valorem, except that if wholly or in chief 
stances or any of them is the component | value of synthetic resin, the rate shall 
material of chief value, not specially pro- be 75 per centum ad valorem. 
vided for, 20 per centum ad valorem. Par. 1555. Waste, not specially pro- 
Par. 1537. (a) Manufactures of bone, vided for, 10 per centum ad valorem. 
chip, grass, sea grass, horn, quills, palm; Par. 1556. Bleached beeswax, 25 per 
leaf, straw, weeds, or whalebone, or of | centum ad valorem. 
which these substances or any of them is Par. 1557. Stamping and embossing 


the component material of chief value,| materials of pigments, mounted on paper | 


not specially provided for, 25 per centum! or equivalent backing and releaseable 
ad valorem. The term “grass” and| from the backing by means of heat and 
“straw” mean these substances in their | pressure, three-eights of 1 cent per hun- 


natural state and not the separated fibers 
thereof. 

(b) Manufactures of india rubber or 
gutta-percha, etc., unchanged. 

(c) Combs, ete., unchanged. 

Par. 1539. (a) Electrical insulators 
and other articles, wholly or partly man- 
ufactured, composed wholly or in: chief 
value of shellac or copal, not specially 
provided for, 30 per centum ad valorem. 

(b) Laminated products (whether or 
not provided for elsewhere in this Act) 
of which any synthetic resin or resin- 
like substance is the chief binding agent, 
in sheets or plates, 25 cents per pound 
and 30 per centum ad valorem; in rods, 
tubes, blocks, strips, blanks, or other 
forms, 50 cents per pound and 40 per 
centum ad valorem; manufactures wholly 
or in chief value of any of the foregoing, 
or of any other product of which any 
synthetic resin or resin-like substance is 
the chief binding agent, 50 cents per 
pound and 40 per centum ad valorem. 


Musical Instruments 
Take Various Rates 


Par. 1541. (a) 
and parts thereof, not specially provided 


for, pianoforte or player-piano actions | 


and parts thereof, violin bow hair, pitch 
pipes, tuning forks, tuning hammers, and 
metronomes, all the foregoing, 40 per 
centum ad valorem; pipe organs or pipe- 
organ player actions and parts thereof, 
60 per centum ad valorem; cases for 
musical instruments, 50 per centum ad 
valorem; chin rests for violins, 40 per 
centum ad valorem; bridges for fretted 
stringed instruments, not specially pro- 
vided for, 50 per centum ad valorem; 
strings for musical instruments, com- 
posed wholly or in part of catgut, other 
gut, oriental gut, or metal, 40 per cen- 
tum ad valorem; tuning pins, $1 per 
thousand and 35 per centum ad valorem. 

(b) Violins, violas, violoncellos, and 
double basses, of all sizes, wholly or 
partly manufactured or assembled, made 
after the year 1800, $1.25 each and 35 
per centum ad valorem; unassembled 
parts, 40 per centum ad valorem. 

(c) Carillons, and parts thereof, 40 
per centum ad valorem. 

(d) There shall not be classified under 
this paragraph: (1) any article chiefly 
used for the amusement or children, or 


shoes), made wholly or in chief value of | (2). any part of such article. 


leather, not specially provided for, 20 


per centum ad valorem; boots, shoes, or| graphophones, dictophones 


Par. 1542. Phonographs, gramophones, 
and similar 


Musical instruments | 


| dred square inches. 


Title II. Free List 


Schedule of Articles 


Granted Free Entry 
SCHEDULE 16 

Par. 1601. Acids and.acid anhydrides: 
Hydrofluoric acid, hydrochloric or muri- 
atic acid, nitric aid, sulphuric acid or oil 
| of vitriol, and mixtures of nitric and sul- 
| phurie acids, valerianic acid, and_ all 
| anhydrides of the foregoing not specially 

provided for. 

Par. 1604. Agricultural implements: 
| Plows, tooth or disk harrows, headers, 
harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills 
and planters, mowers, horserakes, culti- 
| vators, thrashing machines, cotton gins. 
| machinery for use in the manufacture of 
sugar, wagons and carts, cream sepa- 
| rators valued at not more than $40 each. 
| and all other agricultural implements of 
|any kind or description, not specially 
provided for, whether in whole or in 
| parts, including repair parts: Provided, 
That no article specified by name in 
Title 1 shall be free of duty under this 
| paragraph. 

Par. 1607. Animals and _ poultry, 
brought into the United States tempo- 
| rarily for a period not exceeding six 
|} months, for the purpose of breeding, 
exhibition, or competition for prizes of- 
fered by any agricultural, polo, or racing 
association; but a bond shall be given in 
accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury; also 
teams of animals, including their har- 


vehicles actually owned by persons emi- 
grating from foreign countries to the 
United States with their families, and in 
| actual use for the purpose of such emi- 
| gration, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 
| scribe; and wild animals and birds in- 
| tended for exhibition in zoological col- 
lections for scientific or educational pur- 
poses, and not for sale or profit. 

Par. 1612. Arrowroot, crude or manu- 
factured, including starch and flour. 


Provision for Return 


Of American Goods 


| Par. 1615. Articles the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of the United 
States, when returned after having been 
exported, without having been advanced 
in value or improved in condition by any 








other footwear (including athletic or| articles, and parts thereof, not specially| process of manufacture or other means; 
sporting boots and shoes), the uppers of provided for, 30 per centum ad valorem; | steel boxes, casks, barrels, carboys, bags, 
which are composed wholly or in chief | needles for phonographs, gramophones,| and other containers gr coverings of 


fiber, rayon or other 


net ma-/| value of wool, eotton, ramie, animal hair,| graphophones, and similar articles, 
synthetic textile, |per centum ad valorem, 


There shall not 


with American products, . or 





| ness and tackle, and the wagons or other |_ 


Partnerships 
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disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


ported empty and returned filled 
with foreign products, including shooks 
and staves when returned as barrels or 
boxes; also quicksilver flasks or bottles, 
iron or steel drums of either domestic 
or foreign manufacture, used for the 
shipment of acids, or other chemicals, 
which shall have been actually exported 
from the United States; but proof of the 
identity of such articles shall be made, 
under general: regulations to be _pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and if any such articles are subject 
to internal-revenue tax at the time of 
exportation, such tax shall be proved 
to have been paid before exportation and 
not refunded; photographic dry plates 
and films of American manufacture (ex- 


cept moving-picture films to be used for | 


commercial purposes) exposed abroad, 
whether developed or not, and _ photo- 
graphic films light struck or otherwise 
damaged, or worn out, so as to be un- 
suitable for any other purpose than the 
recovery of the constituent materials, 
provided the basic films are of American 
manufacture, but proof of the identity 
of such articles shall be made under 
general regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury; articles 
exported from the United States for re- 
pairs may be returned upon payment of 
a duty upon the value of the repairs 
at the rate at which the article itself 
would be subject if imported, under con- 
ditions and regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury: Pro- 
vided, That this paragraph shall not 
apply to any article upon which an al- 
lowance of drawback has been made, the 
reimportation of which is hereby pro- 
hibited except upon payment of duties 
equal to the drawbacks allowed; or to 
any article manufactured in bonded 
warehouse and exported under any pro- 
vision of law; except that it shall avply 
to articles (not dutiakle under subdivi- 
sion (e) of section 504 as unusual cov- 
erings and containers) used as coverings 
or containers for merchandise not sub- 
ject to an ad valorem rate of duty: Pro- 
vided further, That when manufactured 
tobacco which has been exported with- 
out payment of internal- revenue tax 
shall be reimported it shall be retained 
in the custody of the collector of cus- 
toms until internal-revenue stamps in 
payment of the legal duties shall be 
placed thereon: And provided further, 
That the provisions of this paragraph 
shall not apply to animals made duti- 
able under the provisions of paragraph 
1606. 


Par. 1623. Bread: Provided, That no 
article shall be exempted from duty as 
bread unless yeast was the leavening 
substance used in its preparation, and 
unless it was light raised, and is com- 
monly known as bread, 


Par. 1640. Burrstones, manufactured 
or bound up into millstones, 


Certain Machinery 
To Be Entered Free 


Par. 1643. Linotype and all typeset- 
ting machines, typewriters, shoe ma- 
chinery, sand-blast machines, sludge ma- 
chines, and tar and oil spreading ma- 
chines used in. the construction and main- 
tenance of roads and in improving them 
by the-use of road preservatives; all the 
foregoing whether in whole or in parts, 
including repair parts. 

Par. 1653. Cocoa or cacao beans, and 
shells thereof. : 

Par. 1654. Coffee, except coffee im- 
ported into Porto Rico and upon which 
a duty is imposed under the authority 
of section 319. 

Par. 1664. Metallic mineral substances 
in a crude state, such as drosses, skim- 
mings, residues, brass foundry ash, and 
flue dust, not specially provided for. 

Par. 1667. Cyanide: Potassium cya- 
nide, sodium cyanide, all cyanide salts 
and *cyanide mixtures (not including 
sulphocyanides or thiocyanides, thiocya- 
nates, nitroprussides, ferrocyanides, fer- 
ricyanides and cyanates). 

Par. 1668. Diamonds and _ other 
precious stones, rough or uncut, and not 
advanced in condition or value from their 
natural state by cleaving, splitting, cut- 
ting, or other process, whether in their 
natural form or broken, glaziers’ and 
engravers’ diamonds, any of the fore- 
going not set, miners’ diamonds, and 
diamond dust. 

Par. 1672. Emery ore’ and corundum 

ore, and crude artificial abrasives, not 
specially provided for. 
Par. 1682. Live game animals and 
birds, imported for stocking purposes 
and game animals and birds killed in 
foreign countries by residents of the 
United States and imported by them 
for noncommercial purposes; under such 
regulations as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe. 

Par. 1686. Gums and resins:, Damar, 
kauri, copal, chicle, dragon’s blood, ka- 
dava, sandarac, tragacanth, and other 
natural gums, natural gum resins, and 
natural resins, not specially provided for. 

Par. 1687. Gunpowder, sporting pow- 
der, and all other explosive substances, 
not specially provided for, and not 
wholly or in chief value of cellulose es- 
ters: Provided, That if any country, de- 
pendency, province, or other subdivision 
of government imposes a duty on any 
article specified in this paragraph, when 
imported from the United States, an 
equal duty shall be imposed upon such 


45| American manufacture exported filled| article coming into the United States 
ex-' from such country, dependency, province, 


Distributive. Shares: 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 





: Index and Digest 
Of Tax Detisions | and Rulings 


GYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
™ Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately $ by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Returns of Partners: <Ac- 
partner and a partnership, of which 


he was a member, kept their accounts on the cash réceipts and disburse- 
ments basis, and each had the same accounting year, upon the death of the 
partner his executors should return for income tax purposes the share of 
the decedent in the partnership income for the period ending with his ‘death. 
Appeal of R. W. Archbald Jr., 4 B. T. A. 483, and G. C. M. 2308 distinguished. 
(G. C. M. 6658).—Yearly Index Page 1616, 


STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS: Waiver: Authority to Waive: Limitation 
1918, 1921 and 1924 Acts.—In view of the decision 


S. (64 Ct. Cls. 424) and in Appeal of 
(13 B. T. A. 201), Solicitor’s Memo- 


randum 2300, holding that waivers filed by executors or administrators on 
behalf of estates of decedents for 1918 will not operate to extend the period 


under the revenue act of 1924 unless 


such fiduciary is authorized to waive a statute of limitations under the laws 
of the particular jurisdiction, and all other memoranda, are revoked in so far 
as they are inconsistent with the two decisions: mentioned.—Bureau of In- 
(G. C. M. 6050).—Yearly Index Page 1616, Col. 6 (Volume 


m will be cited or relied upon by any 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


or other subdivision of government. 
Par. 1692. Hones, whetstones, 
grindstones. 
Par. 1703. Waste rope. 
Par. 1705. Kieserite. 


Manganese Ores 
Not to Be Taxable 


Par. 17138. Manganese ores and man- 
ganese concentrates. 

Par. 1723. Muzzle-loading muskets, 
shotguns, rifles,~and parts thereof. 

Par. 1725. Nets or finished sections of 
nets for use in otter trawl: fishing, if 
composed wholly or in chief value of 
manila. 

Par. 1727. Oil-bearing seeds and nuts: 
Copra, hempseed, kapok seed, palm nuts, 
palm-nut kernels, tung nuts, rapeseed, 
rubber seed, perilla and sesame seed; 
seeds and nuts, not specially provided 
for, when the oils derived therefrom are 
free of duty. 

Par. 1728. Nux vomica, gentian, 
sarsaparilla root, belladonna, digitalis, 
henbane, stramoniyn., and ergot. 

Par. 1731. (a) Al! products of Ameri- 
ean fisheries (including fish, shellfish, 
and other marine animals, and sperma- 
ceti, whale, fish, and other marine ani- 
mal oils), which have not been landed 
in a foreign country or which, if so 
landed, have been landed solely for trans- 
shipment without change in conditjon: 
Provided, That fish the product of Amer- 
ican fisheries (except cod, haddock, hake, 
péllock, cusk, mackeral, and swordfish) 
landed in a-foreign country and there not 
further advanced than beheaded, eviscer- 
ated, packed in ice, frozen, and with fins 
removed, shall be exempt from duty: 
Provide 1 further, That products of Amer- 
| ican fisheries, prepared or, preserved by 
an American fishery, on the treaty coasts 
of Newfoundland, Magdalen Islands, and 
Labrador, as such coasts are defined in 
the Convention of 1818 between the 
United States and Great Britain, shall 
be exempt from duty. 
| (b) Eulachon oil, cod oil, and cod- 
liver oil. 

Par. 1732. Oils, distilled or essential: 
Anise, bergamot, bitter almond, camphor, 
caraway, cassia, cinnamon, citronella, 
eucalyptus, geranium, lavender, lemon- 
grass, lime, lignaloe or bois de rose, ne- 
roli or orange flower, origanum, palma- 
rosa, pettigrain, rose or otto of roses, 
rosemary, spike lavender, thyme, and 
ylang ylang or cananga: Provided, That 
no article mixed or compounded with or 
containing alcohol shall be exempted 
from duty under this paragraph. 

Par. 1733. Oils, expressed or ex- 
tracted: Croton, palm, perilla, and sweet 
almond; olive, palm-kernel, rapeseed, 
sunflower, and sesame oil, rendered un- 
fit for use as food or for any but me- 
chanical or manufacturing purposes, by 
such means as shall be satisfactory to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and under 
regulations to be prescribed by him; 
tung oil; and nut oils not specially pro- 
vided for. 

Par. 1735. Ores of gold, silver, or 
nickel; nickel matte; nickel oxide; ores 
of the platinum metals; sweepings of 
gold and silver. 

Par. 1738. Paris green and London 
purple. 

Par. 1753. Patna rice cleaned for. use 
| in the manufacture of canned foods. 
| Par. 1757. Sea herring, smelts, and 
; tuna fish, fresh or frozen, whether or not 
packed in ice, and whether or not whole. 

Par. 1758. Chickpeas or garbanzos, 

Par. 1761. Shingles of wood. 
cowpeas, and sugar beet seed. 

Par. 1767. Sodium: Nitrate, crude or 
refined; sulphate, crude, or crude salt 
cake, and niter cake. 

Par. 1774. Altars, pulpits, communion 
tables, baptismal fonts, shrines, or parts 
of any of the foregoing and statuary 

(except casts of plaster of Paris, or of 
compositions of paper or papier-mache), 


and 








[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
Ruling for Filing 
Of Waivers Revoked 


Execution for Estate Valid Irre- 
spective of State Law. 


\ 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 6050. 
The General Counsel, Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, has directed the revocation 
of Solicitor’s Memorandum 2300 and 
other memoranda dealing with the right 
of a fiduciary to execute 1 waiver in 
behalf of an estate. The rule laid down 
in that memorandum and those issued 
subsequent thereto was altered by de- 
cisions of the Court of Claims of the 
United States and the Board of Tax Ap- 

peals. ‘ 

The full text of the memorandum fol- 
lows: 

Prior to the enactment of the revenue 
act of 1926 it was the position of the 
Bureau (see S. M, 2300) ‘hat the validity 
of waivers executed by executors and 
administrators was governed by the law 
of the jurisdiction in which the fiduciary 
was acting. 

Under date of Jan. 16, 1928, the United 
States Court of Claims, in the case of 
Mary &. Aldridge, Executrix of the Last 
Will and Testament of William 0. 
Aldridge, deceased, v. United States, 
held that a waiver executed by an execu- 


- 


Income of Decedent 
To Date of His Death 
Is Held to Be Taxable 


Executors Required to In- 
clude in Return Such 
Sums as Were Received 

From Partnership. 


BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GENe 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 6658. 
The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 

ternal Revenue, has held, in a memo- 
randum opinion, that where both a part- 
ner and the partnership of which he was 
a member kept their accounts on a cash 
receipts and disbursements basis and had 
the same accounting year, and the part- 
ner died, his executors should make a re- 
turn for income tax purposes of the 
share of the decedent in the partnership 
income for the period ending with his 
death. 

In laying down this rule, the General 
Counsel distinguished his opinion from 
the principle applied by the Board of 
Tax Appeals in the appeal of R. W. 
Archbald Jr. The full text of the memo- 
randum opinion follows: 

An opinion is requested as to whether 
the facts in the following case bring it 
within the principle of the decision of 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals 
in the appeal of R. W. Archbald Jr. et al., 
executors, and General Counsel’s Memo- 
randum 2308, based thereon. 


Accounts Kept on Cash Basis. 


The facts in the instant case are as 
follows: 

A died Dec. 6, 1923. The decendent 
kept his accounts on the cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements basis and filed 
his returns on the calendar-year basis. 
Prior to his death the decedent was a 
partner in the M partnership, owning a 
50 per cent interest therein. This part- 
nership kept its books and filed its re- 
turns on the calendar-year basis. 

For the calendar year 1923 the income 
of the partnership was 12.2x. dollars. 
The decedent would have been entitled 
to 6.1x dollars of this income had he 
lived to the end of the taxable year. In- 
asmuch as he died on Dec. 6, his. in- 
come to that date was considered to be 
5.7x dollars. 

Under date of Dec. —, 1924, his income 
tax return for the period from Jan, 1, 





to Dec. 6, 1923, was examined and the, 


5.7x dollars was treated as taxable in- 
come to him. On Feb. —, 1929, his ex- 
ecutor filed a claim for refund, on the 
theory that this amount was not taxable 
to the decedent, and in support thereof 
cited the decision of the Board of Tax 
Appeals in the case of R. W. Archbald 
Jy., executors (supra), and General 
Counsel’s Memorandum 2308. The. 5.7x 
dollars was set up in the estate tax re- 
port as part of the corpus of the de- 
cedent’s estate and inheritance tax paid 
thereon. 
Decision. of Board Cited. 

Attention is invited to the decision of 
the Board of Tax Appeals in the case of 
Maurice L. Goldman et al., executors, v. 
Commissioner (15 B. T. A., 1341).. In 
this case the Board of Tax Appeals held 
that where both a partner and a partner- 
ship of which he was a member kept 
their accounts on the cash receipts and 
disbursements basis, and each had the 
same accounting year, upon the death of 
a partner, the decedent’s executors 
should return for income tax purposes 
the share of the decedent in the partner- 
ship income for the period ending with 
his death. In concluding its opinion in 
this case the Board said: 

“The decision of the Board in the ap- 
peal of R. W. Archbald Jr. et al, exec- 
utors, supra, on which reliance is placed 
by the petitioners, involved certain facts 
which are not present in the case at bar. 
In that case, a partner, who had regu- 
larly made his income tax return on 
a calendar-year basis, was a member of 
a partnership which had kept its. ac- 
counts’ on the basis of fiscal years 
ending Jan. 31 of each year. The 
partner died on Aug. 15, 1920. The ques- 
tion presented was whether the exec- 
utors of a deceased partner should re- 
turn for the year 1920 not only the 
share of decedent in the partnership in- 
come for the fiscal year ending Jan. 
31, 1920, but also the share of the profits 
of the partnership from Feb. 1, 1920, 
to Aug. 15, 1920, the date of decedent’s 


death, and the consequent dissolution of — 


the partnership. 


“The Board held that the only income 


from the partnership to be included: in 
the return for the decedent for the 
calendar year 1920 was the distributive 
share of the partnership to which he was 
entitled for the fiscal year ended Jan. 
31, 1920. There is not involved in the 
case at bar any conflict on account of 
the partnership being on a fiscal-year 
basis and the partner on a calendar-year 
basis; here the accounting periods co- 
incide. Nor is there involved the ques- 
tion of a partner being required to re- 
port more than 12 months’ income on 
account of the operations of a partner- 
ship. To the extent, however, that the 
views expressed in the Archbald case are 
in conflict with the views herein ex- 
pressed, the Archbald case is overruled.” 

In view of the foregoing, it is the 
opinion of this office that the facts in 
the instant case do not bring it within 
the principle of the decision of the Board 
of Tax Appeals in the appeal of R. W. 
| Archbald Jr. and General Counsel’s 
Memorandum 2308. 











trix is valid irrespective of the State 
law, stating in its opinion: “The tax 
system of the United States is regulated 
by Federal statutes and practice, and is 
not controlled by State enactments. * * * 
Congress having undertaken to regulate 
the whole subject, its legislation is neces- 
sarily exclusive.” The case involved a 
suit based on a claim for refund which 


on the ground that the executrix had 
no authority to execute a waiver which 
would give validity to the refund claim. 

The United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals in the case of the Estate of John 
F. Dodge, deceased, v. Commissioner fol- 
lowed the decision in the Aldridge case, 


valid which was made within the time 
prescribed in a waiver executed by the 
administrator of the estate, and that the 
State law had no effect upon the right of 
the personal representative to waive the 
statute of limitations. 

In view of the two decisions referred 
to, Solicitor’s Memorandum 2300, supra, 
and all other memoranda of this office, in 
so far as they are inconsistent with the 
decisions in the Aldridge and | Dodge 
| cases, supra, are revoked, . 





had been rejected by the Commissioner’ 


supra, and held that en assessment was ~ 
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Foreign Trade 


Foreign Markets 


For Grapes Recorded | Reviewed by Department of Commerce 


During 1929 Season 


Total Production Expected 
‘Yo Be One-fifth Less Than 
For Past Two 
Years. 


Prices to date for the 1929 grape crop 
have been more satisfactory than those 
of the previous season, and better condi- 
tions in general are noticeable in the in- 
dustry, largely because of reduced pro- 
duction, the Department of Agriculture 
announced Sept. 6. 

Prospects are that the total production 

_ of grapes in 1929 will be about one-fifth 
less than that in either 1927 or 1928, 
and about 200,000 tons below the five- 
year average, it was stated. 

The Department’s special report cover- 
ing the grape situation follows in full 
text: 

The condition of the crop on Aug. 1 
indicated that the 1929 crop of grapes 
would be about 2,060,778 tons for the 
country as a whole. 

California Crop Poor. 
The crap in California is expected to 


be about the smallest since 1924. Fac- | 


tors contributing to the situation in that 
State were a 2 per cent decrease in 
bearing acreage, deficiency in rainfall 
the preceding winter, frosts in early 
spring, and severe heat late in June and 
early in July. 

In States other than California, the 
prospects early in August pointed to a 
crop about one-tenth less than last sea- 
son. Michigan, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania report the grapes generally of 
good quality. In the Ozark region con- 
siderable damage was caused by hail 
and black rot. 

The 1929 grape season opened about 
the middle of June, a week or so later 
than last season, with two cars mov- 

‘ing from southern California and two 
cars from Florida. Shipments to Aug. 
17 were only 2,522 cars as compared 
with 4,430 to the same time last sea- 
son. Total carlot shipments of grapes 
filled more than 80,000 cars last year and 
82,566 the season before, in addition to 
rather heavy movement by motor truck. 


Market Outlook Good. 


The market outlook for table grapes 
seems comparatively good, in view of the 
fact that it is a light year for most 
other fruits. The combined condition 
reports for 12 fruit crops, Aug. 1, av- 
eraged about 24 per cent below the cor- 
responding reports of last year and about 
19 per cent below the 10-year average. 
According to estimates for August, there 
will be about one-fifth less apples and 
pears than last year and one-third less 
peaches. Decline in competition from 
other fruits may be partly offset by de- 
crease in the demand for certain types 
and varieties”of juice grapés, as reported 
from some market districts. 

Prices to date for the 1929 grape crop 

‘ have been more satisfactory than those 
of the previous season. Field representa- 
tives in California report that the juice 
grape crop there is expected to approxi- 
mate 420,000 tons as compared. with 
482,000 tons produced in 1928; however, 
18,000 tons of the juice grape crop in 
1928 were not harvested. Table grape 
production in California is estimated at 
361,000 tons, compared with 478,000 tons 
last year. Last season 75,000 tons of 
table grapes were not harvested. The 
raisin grape production, on a fresh basis, 
is placed at 1,010,000 tons as compared 
with 1,406,000 tons in 1928, of which 
60,000 tons were not harvested. 


Exports of Benzol 
Increased in July 








Greater German Demand Cred- 
ited With Gain in Shipments. 


Benzol exports from the United States 
in July amounted to 4,635,674 gallons, 
valued at $1,105,798, an increase of 270 
per cent ‘in quantity and 325 per cent in 
value when compared with July, 1928, 


outgoing shipments which amounted to 
1,236,398 gallons, according to the 
chemical division, Department of Com- 
merce. The average July, 1929, export 
price was 23.8 cents per gallon and for 
July, 1928, the average was 21 cents. 


The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 


Exports during the seven months end- 
ing July, 1929, totaled 21,666,720 gal- 
lons, with a value of $5,315,814 against 
12,562,126 gallons with a value of $2,757,- 
580 during the corresponding period in 
1928. 


This large gain in benzol exports is 
attributed chiefly to the greater quanti- 
ties purchased by Germany, the leading 
buyer of this product from the United 
States. In that country there is a-con- 
stantly increasing use of benzol as an 
added fuel component for gasoline en- 
Zines, both automotive and stationary. 
The growing popularity of the automo- 
bile there thus requires greater quanti- 

eters of this product. 1 


Assessment on Dental Burs 


Is Reduced to 30 Per Cent 


New York, Sept. 6.—The Customs 
Court has just ruled that so-called dental 
burs, designed for use in dental machines 
to drill or excavate cavities in teeth, 
are dutiable at the rate of 30 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 372, act 
of 1922, as parts of machines not spe- 
cially provided for. Claim of the Dental 
Agency, Philadelphia, for this rate, is 
upheld: The collector’s assessment of 
385 per cent, under paragraph 359, as 
dental instruments, is set aside in an 
opinion by Chief Justice Fischer. (Pro- 
test No. 289259-G-71774.) 

Overruling a protest of the Crowley 
Company, of Seattle, the Customs Court 
concludes that imported window frame 
pulleys, made of cast iron, were cor- 
rectly appraised for customs purposes 
at the rate of 40 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 399, act of 1922, us ar- 
ticles of metal not specially provided 
for. Chief Justice Fischer denies claim 
of the importers for duty at a lower rate 
under paragraph 312. 

9 Faaunaai 
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Business Prospects in Canada Range From Fair to Good; 
British Situation Slightly Improves. 


Trade conditions in eastern Canada, 


range from fair to good, while reports 
from the Prairie Provinces are encour- 
aging, according to the weekly review 
of business, agricultural and marketing 
conditions in other nations, issued Sept. 
6, by the Department of Commerce. 

A favorable undertone in the Philip- 
pine textile market continues, the re- 
| view states, and British commercial con- 
ditions as a whole are slightly better 
than a year ago. 

The review follows in full text: 

Argentina.—There has been consider- 
able discussion during the week regard- 
ing the drought which is being felt in} 
some sections, but the general opinion is 
that the season is as yet not advanced 
far enough for the drought to have any 
| serious effect upon the coming Spring 
crop. The government estimates that the 
area sown to 1929-30 crops is as follows: 
Wheat, 7,700,000 hectares; flaxseed, 2,-. 
900,000 hectares; oats, 1,500,000 hectares; 
barley, 590,000 hectares; rye, 518,000 hec- 
tares; birdseed, 23,000 hectares; a total 
of 15,200,000, or 6.5 per cent less than 
during the previous year. 


Australia Transfers 


'Gold to London 


Australia.—London balances ‘of Aus- 
tralian banks have been replenished- by 
the transfer of one million in gold to 
London. Considerable opposition to the 





recently proposed amusement tax has de- 
veloped and the new customs regulations 
are proving particularly burdensome, es- 
| pecially with respect to the new duty on 
| American heavy motor trucks. The Aus- 
tralian National Airways announces that 
a daily service between Brisbane and 
| Melbourne will be inaugurated in No- 
| vember. 

| _Brazil.—General business is improving 
| slightly with considerable optimism prev- 
alent and it is believed that the run of 
| important failures is nearly over. Money 
|is slightly tighter, probably because the 
|}Bank of Brazil is stopping credit on 
| Minas coffee. On the whole the ex- 
|change market has been quiet and so 
has the coffee market, except there has 
| been a slight rise in January and Feb- 
ruary options for the latter commodity. 
Report for the first half of 1929 
amounted to £46,017,000 and imports to 
£44,914,000. The favorable balance of 
trade being £1,103,000, as compared with 
£5,452,000 for the corresponding period 
of 1928. 

Canada.—Trade conditions in eastern 
Canada range from fair to good while | 
reports from the prairie provinces are 
encouraging. Canadian imports during 
July, valued at $114,201,00@, were 10) 
per cent higher than in July, 1928. Ex- 
ports, however, valued at $102,219,000, 
declined 16 per cent in the same period. 

Automobile tires and tubes were 
shipped to 90 different countries; the 
total tire shipments increasing 37 per 
cent in quantity and 17 per cent in value 
over July of last year and inner tubes 
increasing 19 ‘per cent in quantity but 
decreasing 11 per cent in value. 

July production of pig iron, at approx- 
imately 100,000 long tons, reached the 
highest monthly figure of this year, be- 
ing 11 per cent over June and 5 per cent 
over July, 1928. The output of steel 
ingots and castings, amounting to nearly 
130,000 tons, was 9 per cent above that 
for June and 57 per cent above July of 
last year. The pig-iron market is steady, 
with indications that the Summer lull 
is terminating. 

Employment on Aug. 1 established a 
new high level at an index number of 
127.8, as against 124.7 for the preceding 
month and 119.3 for a year previous. 








The largest employment increases were 
shown in construction and manufactur- 
ing lines, while the tendency in mining 
and in communication services is fa- 
vorable; employment in logging has 
been seasonally quiet with a decline in 
trade and water transportation. The 
most noteworthy improvemen: took place 
in the maritime and prairie provinces. 


Changes Immaterial 


In Shanghai Situation 

China.—Conditions in the Shanghai 
area present no material change from 
last week. A national law has been 
promulgated definitely placing the ad- 
ministration of highways under the min-| 
ister of railways, with provincial high- | 
ways administered by boards of con- 
struction in each province. Each pro- 
vincial board of construction will hence- 
forth be required to maintain a supply 
of motor-car parts for facilitating the 
servicing of motor-bus transportation 
companies. Heavy rains in south Man- 
churia on Aug. 6 have practically de- 
stroyed crops in the Liso River area. 
Crops in other sections of south Man- 
churia were only slightly affected. North 
Manchurian crops are better than nor- 
mal except in the Hailar district, which 
are reported poor. 

Denmark.—The recent improvement in 
Danish business conditions was in gen- 
eral well maintained during August and 
although a certain seasonal recession oc- 
curred during the month, the undertone 
remains favorable. The outlook is par- 
ticularly encouraging for the Danish 
farmers as a result of harvesting of 
bumper crops and continued high ex- 
ports, high production, and favorable 
prices for agricultural products. Bacon 
exports are notably heavy and appar- 
ently may be expected to increase as 
the latest census shows a 10 per cent 
increase in number of hogs as compared 
with 1928. The industrial situation re- 
veals no outstanding changes but produc- 
tion is appreciably higher than a year 
ago. Unemployment, while still a major 
problem, shows further reduction and at 
the close of August was, estimated to 
number only 27,000 which is the lowest 
for the month in the-past several years. 
Shipping is well occupied and there is 
no idle tonnage. The disturbed condi- 
tions in the principal financial centers 
of the world apparently have not af- 
fected the Danish money market except 
through repatriation of Danish bonds. 
Money is relatively easy and financial 
conditions show stability and strength. 


Consumers in Mexico 
Prepare for Holiday 


Japan.—In efforts to encourage trade 
with Asia, the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
at the suggestion of the minister of 
finance, reduced its interest rates on ex- 
port bills for Asiatic countries to 54% per 
cent from 6 per cent, effective Aug. 27. 
The Japanese cabinet announces that the 
budget for the next fiscal year will be 











(Protest No. | 


reduced by 100,000,000 yen below this, 
the last Seivukai budget, 
Mexico,—-Conditions in the textile in- 


‘ tricts. 


dustry are reported much improved, 
production and sales having increased 
from 15 to 20 per cent during July. In- 
creased buying of textiles and shoes gen- 


erally occurs prior to the celebration of 
Mexican independence day on Sept. 16, 


Cooperative Sales 


Of Wool Trebled in 


First Halt of Year ‘Production of Crude Petroleum Reaches New High Record 
And Movement of Commodities Is Greater. : 


Trend Is Toward Formation 
Of Large-scale’ Associa- 
tions, Department of 
Agriculture Finds. 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 


and it is expected that sales of these! been created to function solely as cooper- 
goods will continue strong into Septem- | ative wool marketing associations. Data 


ber. 


Credit conditions have been im-jcollected by the Department of Agricul- 


proving slowly since the revolution dur-|ture indicate that by 1926 there were 22 


ing March and April when interest rates | large-scale 


ran as high as 18 per cent. A few loans 
have been reported during recenc weeks 
at rates as low as 8 per cent, but the 
policy of the banks with respect to loans 
is still very conservative and the ma- 
jority of loans are made at higher rates. 

Norway.—Summer dullness character- 


| 
| 


| 


wool-marketing organiza- 
tions operating in 21 States; 38 inde- 
pendent local organizations or pools in 
17 States, and 2 sales agencies—one in 
Massachusetts and one in Maryland. 
Approximately 8,000,000 pounds of 
wool were marketed through cooperative 
associations in 1920, as compared with 


ized Norwegian business activity during | over 25,000,000 pounds in 1926. About 75 


July without noticeably affecting indus- 
try, which operated at practically the 
same capacity as in June. Seasonal occu- 
pations decreased unemployment which, 
at the close of July, was estimated at 
12,400 in comparison with 14,500 on 
June 15. There was no change in the 
freight market. Small cargo steamers 
are in demand especially for timber 
cargoes. Fairly good rates are also be- 
ing obtained for time characters for 


{steamers of 2,000 to 4,000 tons registry. 


Large steamers are having difficulty in 
securing sufficient cargo. Tank tonnage 
continues in good demand. Several wage 
agreements have been concluded recently, 
indicating a tendency toward _ settled 
labor conditions. The stock market is 


quiet and the banking situation shows | 


no market change. 

Panama.—With the exception of col- 
lections which are reported to be slow 
and which are expected to remain so 
until October, no change has been noted 
in business conditions. Government rev- 
enues during the period from Aug. 1 to 
24 were approximately $60,000 greater 
than during the first 24 days of July. 
Widespread interest has been created by 
press dispatches to the effect that a 
tourist syndicate 
tablishment of a pleasure resort and is 
planning the ——— of a large 
tourist hotel, casino and race track. Air 
mail and passenger service between 
Cristobal and Buenaventura, Colombia, 
were inaugurated by Scadta Company 
on Aug. 30. The government has signed 
a contract to purchase 120 hectares of 
land near the city of David for the con- 
struction of a new airport. 


Textile Trade Improves 
In Philippine Islands 


Philippine Islands.—The favorable un- 
dertone in the Philippine textile market, 
reported last week, continues, although 
ordering is slow. The credit situation 
has improved with regard to the textile 
trade, which is a healthy sign, but nor- 
mal ordering of textiles is not antici- 
pated for a month or six weeks. In 
general business lines, the commence- 


|ment of*Christmas ordering is creat- 


ing some activity, but on the whole 
business continues seasonally slack. The 
local abaca market is listless, on ac- 
count of lack of foreign demand, except 
for a few speculative transactions on the 
London market. Receipts last week 
were fairly high, totaling 26,131 bales 
and equal arrivals for this week are 
anticipated. Receipts last week, hows 
ever, were offset by exports of 39,443 
bales, of which 17,132 bales went to 
the United States. Stocks of abaca 
at export ports on Aug. 26 amounted 
to 213,568 bales. Prices of all grades 
are nominal, as sellers are not inter- 
ested at the following levels offered; 
Grade E, 27 pesos per picul of 139 
pounds; F, 25; I, 24.30; JUS, 21.75; 
Juk, 17; and L, 14.75. (One peso equals 
$0.50.) The copra market of the past 
week was active and all oil mills are 
operating. Today’s prices for warehouse 
grade resecado, f. o. b. steamer, are 
Manila, 10.625 pesos per ‘picul; Cebu, 
10.375; Legaspi, 10.25; and Hondagua, 
10.125. Arrivals of copra at Manila to 
Aug. 27 totaled 415,101 sacks, and ar- 
rivals at Cebu to Aug. 23, amounted to 
245,890 sacks. 


Slight Improvement 
In British Trade 


United Kingdom.—British commercial 
conditions on the whole are on a level 
perhaps slightly better than they were a 
year ago. In some cases, notably in the 
coal and the iron and steel trades, condi- 
tions are considerably better than they 
were at this time last year. Unemploy- 
ment figures indicate a steadiness of in- 
dustry, but they show no signs of any 
considerable revival in the near future. 
The number of workpeople registered as 


seeking employment stood at 1,162,000 in| 


Great Britain and 33,500 in Northern 
Ireland on Aug. 19 as compared with 
1,308,000 and 47,000, respectively, a year 
ago. Work was resumed in the Lanca- 
shire cotton industry on Aug. 19 and 
subsequently the wage arbitration board 
awarded a reduction in wages equal to 
one-half of the decrease demanded by 
the employers. There is, however, a 
general belief that a drastic reorganiza- 
tion of the cotton industry is necessary 
in order to improve cotton trade condi- 
tions. ’ 

Railway receipts and shipping freights 
were both higher in July than in June 
or July, of last year. Overseas trade 
returns for July were satisfactory but 
imports of raw materials reflected the 
seasonal recession in industrial activity. 
Fall and Winter industrial developments 
are considered to be largely contingent 
upon the ability of banks to provide 
adequate credit. Gold exports have con- 
tinued but the bank rate remains at 5% 
per cent although an increase is ex- 
pected unless the gold situation radically 


changes. Retail trade has been unusually | 
| 


good for the Summer season, 

Iron the steel market conditions are 
practically unchanged, with mid-summer 
slackness less pronounced than usual 
at this time of the year. Allowing for 
seasonal influences, the coal trade is 
fairly satisfactory with the position con- 
siderably improved in the Scotland, 
northeast coast, and South Wales dis- 
Domestie demand is improving 
and export inquiries are more 
Engineering trades are steady. The elec- 
trical equipment industry is working 


full time and returns indicate an im- | 


provement in both domestic and export 
business. Considering seasonal condi- 
tions, automotive sales are well main- 
tained. Business in chemicals is about 
normal for this time of the year and 
prices are generally steady. Seasonal 
slackness affects the shoe and leather 
trades, 


is fostering the es-| 4 
|of 1920, when representatives of wool- 


active. | 








per cent of all consignors of wool to co- 
operative associations in 1926 were mem- 
bers of large-scale associations, and 
about 80 per cent of the total wool mar- 
keted cooperatively was received by the 
large-scale asseciations. 


There are listed with the Division of | 


Cooperative Marketing of the Depart- 
ment.of Agriculture some 99 woolgrow- 
ers’ organizations. 


The development of State or regional | 


woolgrowers’ marketing associations be- 
gan about 1918. In the handling of wool 
by the Government during the World 
War certain policies were formulated 
looking toward a more efficient assem- 
bling and distribution of wool. These 
helped to bring to the attention of wool- 
growers the possibilities of large-scale 
organization in the marketing of wool. 
In its policy with respect to the handling 
of wool, the Federal Government urged 
that growers work together in the as- 
sembling of wool at local points, to fa- 
cilitate shipment in carload lots to the 
central markets. 

As progress was made along this line 
many difficulties were encountered, es- 
pecially during the first two or three 
months of 1921, following the depression 


growers appeared before Congress to de- 
mand legislative relief from their finan- 
cial straits. Local growers found diffi- 
culty in selling their -wool individually, 
and many of them were still holding their 
1920 clip when their 1921 clip was 
sheared. This emphasized the need for 
some system of concentrating wool for 
shipment. Consequently, woolgrowers in 
approximately 18 wool-producing States 
pooled to some extent their 1921 clip of 
wool. : 
Agency Formed in Ohio. 

Woolgrowers of Ohio were among the 
first to formulate and develop a program 
for large-scale marketing ef wool. In 
Ohio this was done through the Ohio 
Sheep and Wool Growers Association, an 
organization of woolgrowers which had 
been operating for some 50 years along 
educational lines, by incorporating _the 
organization and enlarging its functions 
to include the marketing of wool. 

During its first year of operation as a 
marketing association, 1918, the organi- 
zation handled 275,000 pounds of wool. 
At the beginning of 1919 the organiza- 
tion was operating in 30 counties and 
had a total membership of 2,720. _A 
similar organization activity was carried 
on by woolgrowers in Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia, and the wool 
assembled by the organizations of 
growers in these States was marketed 
by the Ohio association. 

“The Ohio Sheep and Wool Growers 
Association was reorganized in 1924 and 
became the Ohio Wool Growers Coopera- 
tive Association, which is now operat- 
ing under that name. The association 
warehouse, owned and operated through 
a subsidiary corporation known as the 
Ohio Wool Warehpuse Co., is located in 
Columbus, Ohio. All wool received at 
the warehouse is pooled according to 
grade. ; 

The net return to grower members is 
based upon the average price received 
for the wool in the different grade pools, 
less necessary marketing expense. In 
addition, woolgrowers’ associations in 
Indiana and Michigan and _ individual 
woolgrowers in Pennsylvania have used 
the grading, warehousing, and sales 
service of the Ohio Wool Growers Co- 
operative Association for a number of 
years. 

Developed in New York. 

The New York State Sheep Growers 
Cooperative Association (Inc.) began to 
develop a marketing program for its 
members about 1919. The woolgrowers 
formed county associations, known as 
county sheep woolgrowers’ cooperative 
associations, which were organized prin- 
cipally for the purpose of assembling 
wool for marketing. The wool was sold 
through the State association. 

The Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers 
Association, with headquarters at Port- 
land, Oreg., was formed in 1921. Al- 
though, during the first year, the opera- 
tions of this association were largely 
confined to Oregon, it soon extended its 
membership into several other States. 
At present the Pacific Coopexative Wool 
Growers Association is composed of some 
3,500 members. 

It operates principally in the States 
of Oregon, Washington, California, 
Idaho, and Nevada. The association op- 
erates a warehouse in Portland and an- 
other in San Francisco. Woolgrowers 
in the territory served by this associa- 
tion ship their wool to the warehouse 
most advantageously located from the 
standpoint of freight rates. - As the wool 
is received at the warehouses it is 
graded, sorted, warehoused, financed, and 
sold by the central organization. Some 
wool is scoured at the warehouses and 


| shipped after being scoured. 


Extent of Operations. 

Although the association’s operations 
extend over several States, more than 
75 per cent of the total wool handled 
by the organization has been delivered 
by grower members in the eastern and 
valley districts of Oregon. The wool 
coming from the valley districts is pro- 
duced largely under farm-flock condi- 
tions, while that from eastern Oregon 
is range wool, 

The Wyoming Wool Cooperative Mar- 
keting Association, organized in 1924, is 
typical of the State-wide wooi pools. Dur- 
ing the first year it handled 1,637,000 
pounds of wool and almost double that 
quantity the second year. When the 
wool is sold in original bags and when 
graded, each member is' credited with the 
quantity of each grade he has in his clip. 
The wool is sold through the National 
Wool Exchange, Boston, Other State- 
wide asseciations have also been formed 


| 
| 











Cooperatives 
| 


Money Turnover Is Less in Final Week 


Of August Than in Preceding Period 


The volume of money turnover during 
the week ended Aug. 31, as reflected by 
check payments, was lower than in the 
preceding week, but considerably higher 
than in the corresponding period of 1928, 
according to the weekly statement of the 
Department of Commerce issued Sept. 6, 
which follows in full text: 

Steel-plant activity showed a further 
recession but was still considerably above 
the level of last year. The ouiput of 
bituminous coal during the latest re- 
ported week showed a gain over both 
the previous -week and the same 
period of a year ago. Crude-petroleum 
production reached a new high record 
during the week. Receipts of cotton into 
sight were considerably larger than in 
the corresponding period a year earlier. 
Cattle receipts at primary markets were 
lower than a year ago, while hog re- 
ceipts showed a gain. The movement of 
commodities through primary channels, 
as indicated by freight-car loadings, was 





(Weeks ended Saturday. 





Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Sept. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
31 24 17 10 1 25 18 11 

1929. 1929. 1929. 1929. 1928. 1928. 1928. 1928. 

Steel operations........477........, 117.1 118.4 122.4 123.7 99.0 99.0 99.0 95.0 
Bituminous-coal production........ ..... 102.3 97.9 98.2 96.8 95.2 91.9 92.4 
Petroleum production (daily av.)......... 142.4 141.2 139.0 120.2 118.9 117.4 114.7 
Freight-car loadings............... ..... +... 1148 113.8 116.5 112.7 110.2 108.9 
Bldg. cont., 37 States (daily av.)......... 127.7 104.6 111.4 109.4 115.5 128.5 122.2 
WERE TOPOIOOR oa ices obs gh ane 233.5 171.6 390.0 195.4 201.0 233.6 254.0 
Cotton Feceipts.............ee000.. 104.6 71.2 46.9 41.2 71.5 ° 423 20.8 16.9 
CMEElO POPGRNGR 2s f.F:e5i6 0's ocd bia debe se oo- eu 94.0 78.2 69.6 97.2 949 92.4 81.0 
Hog OIE 5 eV 5 NAW bld< Gd 0.deh keys 66.1 65.3 68.6 55.5 57.5 . 55.8 58.4 
Erte NO. @ WOON. i've’. ais 6.5.00 6 5.60 hire 946 96.1 93.8 82.2 806 81.4 81.4 
Price cotton miNGUMe. ... 2.2.6 cas, 71.0 68.8 66.9 66.5 70.2 702 70.2 71.0 
Price iron and steel, composite... .. 88.2 88.2 88.2 88.4 84.8 846 84.3. 843 
Copper, electrolytic, price............... 129.0 129.0 129.0 105.1 105.1 105.1 105.1 
Fisher’s index (1926=100).......... 96.9 97.0 97.3 97.6 100.0 99.9 100.1 99.4 
Check payments. etcccesceecesccee, 182.5 188.4 133.9 1443 105.2 1142 117.4 ° 112.7 
Bank loans and discounts.......... ..... 135.6 135.6 136.4 125.9 125.6 125.9 126.4 
Interest rates, call money.......... 209.1 160.6 169.7 206.1 178.8 166.7 154.5 160.6 
Business failures.................. 89.7 98.0 90.4 106.9 95.6 92.6 99.3 115.5 
Stock prices............ -. 308.1 301.2 292.3 288.7 206.4 201.4 195.5 194.3 
| Bond prices............. -- 301.0 103.0 103.2 103.5 107.3 107.2 106.9 106.9 
Interest rates, time money. . 205.7 *202.9 *202.9 *202.9 148.6 1486 148.6 142.9 
Federal reserve ratio............... 97.3 97.4 96.3 963 89.7 89.8 89.9 89.7 





*Revised. 





Crude Drug Exports. 


Are Below Average’ 





China Is Leading Buyer of 
Ginseng Produced in 
United States. 


Exports of crude drugs from the 
United States exclusive of ginseng for 
the past seven eyvears have exceeded an 
average of $1,150,000 per year in value 
ana for the first six months of 1929 
amounted to $436,000, according to an 
announcement of the chemical division, 
Department of Commerce, Sept. 6. The 
full text of the statement follows: 


The average export value of ginseng 
for the past seven years has been ap- 
proximately $2,500,000, while for the 
first six months of 1929 there were ex- 
ported 136,000 pounds, valued at $1,583,- 
000, an increase of 25,000 pounds and 
— This drug is sold chiefly to 

ina. 


The United States is a very large 
consumer of crude drugs in the prepara- 
tion of its medicines. Nearly $20,000,000 
worth is ground annually, some from 
indigenous and some from imported 
drugs. Production figures for 1927, the 
latest available, record $9,205,243 against 
$8,444,361 for 1925. 

Imports of crude drugs (cinchona 
bark, pyrethrum flowers, licorice root, 
licorice extract, senna, etc.) for the past 
seven years have approximated an aver: 
age yearly value of $8,770,000. The 
tendency for crude drug imports has 
been to increase. Imports for the first 
six months of 1929 were valued at 
$4,902,000. The values quoted are ex- 
clusive of gums, resins, balsams, and 
essential oils. 


Declines for Week 
Recorded in Tobacco 


Prices of Graded Products De- 
creased at Lake City, S. C. 


Price declines in nearly all grades of 
tobacco in the fourth week of the Fed- 
eral-State grading service at Lake City, 
S. C., were reported by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, Sept. 6. In 33 grades for 
which a comparison with the previous 
week can be made, the average loss was 
approximately $1.60 per 100 pounds, the 
reports showed, | 

The full text of the Bureau’s state- 
ment follows: 

The average price per pound for all 
tobacco graded in the fourth week, the 
week ended Aug. 24, was $18.67 per 100 
pounds, as compared with $19.20, the 
average for the preceding week and 
$15.49 for the opening week of sales. 
The average price of ungraded tobacco 
in the fourth week was $16.80 per 100 
pounds, as compared with $17.10 the sec- 
ond week and $14.05 the opening week. 

Notwithstanding an average loss of 
about $1.60 per 100 for all grades, the 


( YEARLY. 
INDEX 


1617) 


Commerce 


substantially greater than in the same 
period of 1928, 

The general index of wholesale prices 
showed little change from the previous 
week but was 3 per cent lower than in 
the same week of last year. Cotton 
prices continued to rise, being higher 
also than a year ago. Iron and steel 
prices were unchanged from the preced- 
ing week but showed a gain over the 
same week of last year. Bank loans and 
discounts were considerably larger than 
a year ago, but showed very little change 
from the preceding week. Interest weeks | 
on both time and call money averaged 
higher than in either the previous wee 
or the same period a year earlier. The 
Federal reserve ratio showed a fractional 
decline from the preceding week but was 
higher than last year. Stock prices| 
reached a new high level during the week, 
while bond prices, showing no change 
from the previous week, were lower than 
a year ago. 


Average 1923-25 = 100) 





Delay in Marketing 


k|in May. 


Business failures were less | 
numerous than in either the preceding | 
week or the corresponding period of 1928. 


WEEKLY BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Automotive Exports — 
Set New Record for 


Seven-month Period 


Shipments From January to 
July, 1929, Inclusive, 
Exceed Previous 
Years. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


en-month period compared to 530,910 
units during the entire year 1928, the 
statistics showed. 

The text in full as made public by the 
division follows: 

Exports of all automotive products in 
July totaled $49,358,999 as compared 
with $53,486,940 in June and $45,264,634 
j Automotive exports for the 
period of January-July inclusive of 1929 
reached a valuation of $402,126,465 while 
in the first seven months of 1928 they 
totaled $306,461,131. The monthly av- 
erage for the first seven months of 1929 
was $57,446,637 as compared with $43,- 
780,161 in 1928 and $36,244,444 in 1927, 

July production showed a further de- 
crease, passenger-car output declining 
5.9 per cent and trucks 19 per cent. 
| Both, however, showed big gains over 
July, 1928; passenger-car production in- 
saaned 26 per cent and trucks 37 per 
cent, 

Exports Gained 19 Per Cent. 

Exports of motor vehicle units as a 
whole gained 19 per cent. This gain 
was accounted for by increased truck 
shipments of 111 per cent which more 
than offset the decrease of 14.7 per cent 
In passenger-car exports. Truck exports 
of a capacity up to one ton increased 83 
per cent and over 2% tons 117 per cent, 
while units in the category 1 to 2% tons 
decreased. 

Passenger-car and truck exports in 
July, 1929, were valued at $31,837,119 
which was $1,002,209 less than the total 
in June, but $3,550,866 more than in May. 

Argentina again held first position as 
a market for passenger cars, although 
shipments to this country declined 5.8 
per cent. Canada dropped from second 
to fourth position but remained the lead- 
ing market for the January-July, 1929, 
period. Austria replaced Canada and 
British South Africa advanced from 
sixth to third place. A further reduc- 
tion in exports of high-price cars low- 
ered the average value of passenger cars 
exported in July to $652 compared with 
$665 in June and $713 in May. July’s 





Of Prunes Advoeated 


Early Shipments of Imma- 


shipment of trucks to the eight leading 
markets showed substantial increases 
with the exception of Argentina, whose 
takings decreased 100 units. 
Brazil Chief Truck Market. 
Brazil with increased takings of 223 





ture Fruit Are Said to 


Hold Down Demand. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

which fresh prunes are marketed, for 
both size and weight, is recommended by 
the trade. ‘The package known as a 
“suitcase” varies, considerubly in size, 
with net weights varying from 14 to 18 
pounds. The packing of small prunes 
and looseness and slackness of packs are 
also regarded as sales detcrrents. It is 
recommended that the “suitcase” be made 
of heavier material or be provided with 
a cross partition similar to that in a 
cherry box, and that all packages be pro- 
vided with heavy paper liners and cur- 
tains. 

At the time northwestern fresh prunes 
arrive the markets are usually weli sup- 
plied with many kinds of other fruits 


competitive. Competition is most severe 
in the markets on which supplies of local 
fruits which are of a similar nature and 
are used for the same purposes as prunes 
are plentiful. In New York State and 
nearby. markets, for example, the New 
York prune is an important competitor. 
In Nebraska and Kansas markets the No. 
10 cans of water-packed peaches, prunes, 
and berries are becoming active competi- 
tors of fresh prunes. 


Home Canning Declined. 


Home canning, an important factor 
affecting the demand for fresh prunes in 
all sections, is generally said by dealers 
to be declining. As to cities and towns, 
the volume of home canning is lowest in 
the East and highest in the West, the 
dealers believe. The country trade in 
the territory west of Chicago is the 
largest user of fresh prunes for canning 
purposes, but even dealers in this trade 
report a decline in home canning. In 
many markets consumers do not know 
how to use or prepare the fruit, and it 
is possible, says the Bureau, that if the 
many uses of fresh prunes such as jams, 
jellies, pies, cakes, and sherbets were 
made known to the general public the 
demand for the product could be in- 
creased. 

The survey shows that there is little 
demand for fresh prunes in the South- 
eastern States, and also in some of the 
New England States, because the fruit 
is not generally known™by the average 
consumer. Dealers in the Southeast de- 
clared that the only hope of getting a 
general distribution of prunes in that 
territory is to educate the people how to 
preserve fresh prunes. In the South- 
east the demand in most places is so 
small that carloads can not be handled, 
and because of ‘the cost of reshipment 
from large markets the price~is too high 
to attract consumers. 








loss in the general market average, 
graded and ungraded, was only 31 cents 
per 100 pounds, or from $17 the third 
week to $16.97 the fourth week. The 
explanation of this appatent contradic- 
tion is shown by the figures on that por- 
tion of the tobacco which was graded. 
Demand for High Grades. 

Sales in the fourth week included a 
larger percentage of high-grade tobacco 
and a smaller percentage of low grades. 
In the fourth week, tobacco of the B or 
Leaf group of grades represented 46 
per cent of total gradings, as compared 








in Montana, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Colorado. 

The National Wool Exchange, with 
headquarters at Boston, Mass., operates 
as a sales agency for State and local 
associations and individual growers con- 
siging to them. Several of the inter- 
mountain State wool associations are 


consigning their wool to this organiza- | 


tion. 

(The above review appears in circu- 
lar No. 94, issued by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture.) 


C or Cutter grades represented 27 per 
cent in the fourth week, 31 per cent the 
third week, and 29 per cent the first 
week. Tobacco of the X or Lugs group, 
represented 27, 44 and 68 per cent, re- 
spectively, for the same weeks. 

_ The greatest declines in price occurred 
in the higher grades, which are compris- 
ing a larger and larger percentage "of 
the total sales, The-average price in the 
B group during the fourth week was 
$18.60 per 100 pounds, as compared with 
$20.85 the third week and $24.60*the first 
week. C grades, which have not changed 
much in their per cent of total sales, 
have not changed much in price. Their 
average price in the fourth, third, and 
first weeks, respectively, were $28, $23.30 
and $22 per 100 pounds. Lugs, or 
grades, have averaged $14.55, $15.45 and 
$12.30 per 100 pounds, respectively, for 
the fourth, third and first weeks of the 
market. 

Tobacco graded under the Federal- 
State grading service has sold for higher 
prices than ungraded tobacco during 
each week of the market, the average 
advance in price by weeks ranging from 
$1.40 to $2.10 per 100 pounds, 


which may be regarded as more or less}: 


per cent replaced the United Kingdom 
as. the principal market for trucks. 
Shipments to Australia showed a gain 
of 238 per cent and advanced that coun- 
try to second position, the United King- 
dom dropping to third place. In the 
seven-month period under review, truck 
shipments to Australia exceeded Brazil’s 
takings by énly 4 per cent. Increases 
were recorded in shipments to British 
Africa and British India, 262 and 85 per 
cent, respectively. Average truck val- 
uation was $4.86. , 

Increases in oiner automotive exports 
were more general in July than in June, 
although exports of parts for assembly 
and replacement showed further declines. 
Among the products showing. material 
increases were automobile and truck 
springs, spark plugs, asbestos brake 
lining, bumpers, gasoline and oil pumps, 
battery chargers, electric machine tools 
and automotive polishers. 

Exports of motorcycle. units ‘declined 
8.8 per cent although cycle parts and 
accessories increased 31.5 per cent in 
value. 

Exports of motor boats were less than 
half June shipments but were two units 
more than in July, 1928. The average 
value of the motor boats exported in 
July, 1928, was $1,860, while in July, 
1929, this valuation increased to $3,162, 


Total Sales of Clay 
Expanded Last Year 
Producers Show Gain of 4 Per 
Cent in Value for 1928, 


_ The quantity of clay sold by producers 
in the United States in 1928 amounted 
to 4,026,332 short tons, valued at $14,- 











200,739, or $3.53 a ton, according to a. 


statement just made public by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
The statement follows in full text: 

These figures show an increase of 5 
per cent in quantity and 4 per cent in 
value compared with 1927. They repre- 
sent only clay sold as clay or mined 
under royalty and do not include the 
much greater quantity of clay that was 
burned into clay products by the pro- 
ducers themselves from their own prop- 
erty. The leading five States in the 
order of the quantity of clay sold were 
Pennsylvania with 24.1 per cent of the 
total quantity, Missouri with 10.6 per 
cent, California with 8.4 per cent, Ohio 
with 7.5 per cent and New Jersey with 6.6 
per cent. The data were collected direct 
from producers in 43 States and in coop- 
eration with the State geological sur- 
veys of Alamaba, Florida, Georgia, IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, New . York, North 
Carolina, Texas, Virginia, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. 

The sales of kaolin, the clay that is 
used in making high-grade pottery and 
porcelain, a8 well as paper, oilcloth, and 
other products, and which is generally 
considered the highest grade of clay, 
amounted to 496,142 tons, valued at 
$4,088,003, an increase of 9 per cent in 
quantity and 7 per cent in value as com- 
pared with 1927. The clay of largest 
quantity and value is fire clay. The 
sales of fire clay in 1928 were 2,785,158 
tons. This was 3 per cent more than 
those of 1927, and only 1 per cent less 
than those of 1926, the year of largest 
sales. The value of tl.e fire clay sold in 
1928 was $7,480,609, a decrease of 3 per 
cent as compared with 1927. 

The imports of clay decreased jin quan- 
tity but increased in value of 1928 as 
compared with 1927. The imports of clay 





X | amounted to 370,379 short tons, valued 


at $3,506,363, a decrease of 6 per cent 
in quantity but an increase of nearly 2 
per cent in value. Kaolin, or china clay, 
constituted 88 per cent of the total im- 
ports in 1928. Exports of clay in 1927 


390,591, an increase of 22 per cent 

quantity and 24 per cent in value as com- 
pared with 1926. Exports of fire clay 
amounted to 50 per cent of the total. 





| 


amounted to 121,C49 tons, valued at Hy: ; 
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stock industry is by cooperation with the 
processors,” Robert J. Evans, secretary 
of the American Duroc-Jersey Associa- 
tion, told the committee. 

“we feei we have, and would have, 
a more friendly buyer in the packer, 
than at present in the chain store, not 
only in buying meat, but also in buying 
other products,” A. B. Sawyer jr., presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, stated. “The packers have 
thoroughly learned that they can’t op- 
erate profitably to the disadvantage of 
the producer. Chain stores and others 
have yet to learn that, it seems.” 

H. F. Harris, manager of the Farm- 
ers’ Union Stockyards of Lexington, Ky., 
and secretary of the Kentucky Livestock 
Auction Association, declared that the 
members of those organizations have 
found that “the packer is more or less 
producer-minded.” The packers’ attitude 
was contrasted with that of the chain 
stores, Mr. Harris stating that “the 
chain stores are more or less consumer- 
minded.” 

It was Mr. Harris’ contention, how- 
ever, that permitting the packers to re- 
tail meat would prove beneficial to the 
consumer, since there would be added 
competition in the retailing of meat. 
“We have no objection to the chain stores 
going into the packing business,” Mr. 
Harris stated, “but rather favor an in- | 
crease in their packing activity. But we 
feel that the packers should be per- 
mitted to enter the retail business.” This 
situation, it was argued, “would make | 
competition on the buying end better for 
the producer, and competition on the 
selling end better for the consumer.” 

J. B. Wilson, in further testimony be- 
fore the committee on behalf of the 
Arizona Wool Growers Association, Pa- 
cific Cooperative Wool Growers, Utah 
State Wool Growers Association, and 
the Texas Sheep and Cattle Raisers As- 
sociation, stressed the argument that 
the packers.‘“can operate more efficiently 
if they are granted the same rights and 
privileges that belong to the business 
world generally and which are used*by 
many industries to lessen their overhead 
expense per unit of product.” 


Producers’ Suspicions 
Of Packers Dispelled 


In opening his testimony, Mr. Evans | 
pointed out what, in ‘his opinion, has | 
brought about the apparent change of 
position on the part of the producer since 
the entry of the consent decree. “There 
have been many economic changes,” he 
said. “The producer and packer have 
worked in cooperation, particularly in 
the improvement of the quantity of meat 
animals, and their relations have dis- 
pelled any suspicion of the packer which | 
the producer may have had.” 





Mr. Evans called attention to the fact | 


that during the last two and one-half 
years, some of the national packers have 
partially financed the National Swine As- 
sociation, and have assisted in the pres- 
entation of exhibits at the National 
Swine Show and the International Live- 
stock Exposition. 

“We now believe,” he said, “that the 
packers’ and stockyards act provides 
sufficient regulation of the packing indus- 
try. The packer should be regulated 
but not prevented from doing any busi- 
ness. It was also Mr. Evans’ opinion that | 
the producers would share in any reduc- | 
tion in the costs of distribution which 
might result if the packers were allowed | 
to fully utilize their transportation fa- 
cilities by handling and distributing 
other food products than meats. 

Mr. Harris, of the Kentucky Auction 
Livestock Association, in prefacing his | 
testimony, told the Committee that the} 
members of that organization are 16) 
auction livestock markets in central | 
Kentucky through which practically all} 
of the livestock of that region is sold| 
to the processors. The auction markets | 
were developed without any precedent, | 


he said, but have been successful. | alteration in the packers’ consent de- 


The producers in the region, he de- | 


| the packers provide a good outlet for 


ther, that the entry of the meat. packers 
into the retail field would be instrumen- 
tal in developing further economies there 
which would be helpful both to producers 
and consumers.” 


“Tf the packers could use their peak 
load equipment and their peak load op- 
erating and selling forces all the time 
instead of just when there is a peak 
load, it would divide the cost of main- 
taining thé peak load equipment over a 
greater volume of product and  conse- 
quently would lessen the cost of the 
seryice. Handling of goods other than 
meats offers opportunity for utilizing 
this peak load equipment. That is why 
the agricultural interests want the con- 
sent decree modified.” 


Mr. Wilson also contended that entry 
of the meat packers into the retail field 
would make possible further economies. 
“If the packers were in the retail busi- 
ness.” he said, “their selling expense 
would be materially reduced and their 
delivery expense would likewise be ma- 
terially reduced because the packers 
would supply their retail stores without 
the services of salesmen and. without 
many of the numerous part-load deliv- 
ery trips that are now made.” 


Packers Said to Have 
Confidence of Producers 


Mr. Sawyer, of the Kentucky Farm | 
Bureau Federation, declared that if the | 
packers were allowed to retail meat, and | 
handle other products, which his as- 
sociation favors, “economies would be 
reflected to the producer. The packers 
have learned that in order to be pros- 
sperous over a period of years they must 
consider the welfare of the producer,” 
he said. The packers have the confi- 
dence of the producer more today than 
ever before, in Mr. Sawyer’s opinion. 

“The public, as a whole has found out,” 
he said, “that simply because business is 
large it is not necessarily a bad business, 
tending toward a monopoly. The packer 
has manifested his interest in the pro- 
ducer, it was stated, by paying higher 
prices for higher quality products, 
“which hasn’t been true of other buyers.” 

Mr. Sawyer also advanced the argu- 
ment that the distribution facilities of 


the products of cooperative organiza- 
tions. This has already been demon- 
strated, he said, with regard to butter. 

His organization also favors the own- 
ership by packers of stock in stockyards, | 
and the removal of the decree in all! 
respects. | 

L. R. Highlen, director of livestock 
marketing of the Indiana Farm Bureau, | 
declared that at the present time “dis- | 
tribution costs are too high. The packers 
and producers are largely at the mercy 
of the retail industry, over which they 
have little control.” Experience has 
taught, he said, that “big business can 
be economical business, a feeling not 
prevalent in 1920 when the decree was 
entered.” 

The present facilities for regulation 
of the packing industry, in Mr. Highlen’s 
opinion, are sufficient without the decree. | 

Organizations which have filed state- | 
ments opposing modification of the de- | 
— have expressed themselves as fol- | 
ows: 

The Mutual Orange Distributors, Red- 
lands, Calif., opposed modification be- | 
cause: | 

“Concentration of these privileges in 
the hands of financially powerful non- 
producers defeats the agricultural pro- 
gram.” 








Turkey Producers 
Oppose Modification 


Another opponent, The Colorado Tur- 
key Producers, Inc., of Denver, Colo., | 
declared: 

“This organization can see no change 
in conditions which would warrant any | 


cree. When national organizations of 


clared, “consider the auction markets the | cooperatives in fruits, vegetables, dairy | 


best outiet in central Kentucky for their 
products.” Two of the national packers 
are the principal buyers at the auction | 


markets, Mr. Harris explained. He also| changed and competition would be more | 


pointed out that the prices for livestock 
obtained at these markets were usually 
higher than the relative prices at the 
terminal markets. 
ever, that the quality of the product sold 
may have same bearing on this situa- 
tion. 


Purchases by Packers 
In Auction Markets 


Though considerable opposition to the 
establishment of the auction markets was 
encountered, Mr. Harris said, “we have 


always had the cooperation of the na-; 


tional packers who have paid high prices 
for their purchases.” The competition 


among resident buyers at these markets | 


“is very keen,” he said. Mr. Harris 
was of the opinion that though the chain 
stores had not as yet placed any resi- 


dent buyers at the markets, that they | 


would later do so. 


Permitting the packers to retail meat, | 


asserted Mr. Harris, would increase the 
competition both in buying livestock and 
in selling meat. “I think it is purely 
competition which makes 
higher.” Mr. Harris added that “the 
packer should be allowed to enter the re- 
tail field to provide competition for the 


He admitted, how- | 


our prices} 


and poultry commodities reaches the | 
same extent as present packers organ- | 
izations, then the situation will be 


| nearly equal.” | 
The Mountain States Honey Producers 
| Association, of Boise, Idaho, contended: | 
“Any extension of authority of the 
| packers of food products to engage in 
further activities relative to gaining con- 
trol of the receipts of livestock and other | 
raw materials used in their business, and 
| the further extension of permitting them 
|to gain further control of the distribu- 
|tion machinery, including retail mer- 
chandising of their products, would ul- 
| timately lead to a food-trust domination | 
which would be extremely injurious to | 
the consumer and spell economic dis- | 
|aster to the producer of food products. 
|This merely means a concentration of 
profits to packers and the driving out of | 
many small merchants, stockyards men | 
and others now identified with the in- | 
| dustry. | 

“It is easy to understand how mergers 
of chain stores and packers could quickly 
be brought about with the result that 
} the market could be successfully blocked | 
| for the farmers.” 

The Tillamook County Creamery As- | 
sociation, of Tillamook, Oreg., according | 
to its statement, is “opposed to the tend- 
ency of consolidation” and also “is op- 
posed to packers taking up lines which 


Packing Industry 






























jnaica (Italian Africa), will be turned 
over to a private company by the Italian 
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Functions of the Fede 


HE duties of the Federal Trade Commission are defined in the act of Con- 

gress approved Sept. 26, 1914, creating it. This act provided that the 
Bureau of Corporations of the Department of Commerce be abolished, and 
that its functions and personnel be transferred to the Commission. The act 
provided that the Commission be composed of five members to be appointed 
by the President for a term of seven years, with the approval of the Senate. 
Not more than three members may be of the same political party. 


_ Subsequently the Commission was given additional authority to admin- 
ister certain sections of “an act to supplement existing laws against unlaw- 
ful restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved Oct. 15, 1914 
(commonly known as the Clayton Act); by the trading-with-the-enemy act, 
approved Oct. 6, 1917; and by “an act to promote export trade, and for other 


purposes,” approved Apr. 10, 1918, known as the export trade act (Webb- 
Pomerene Law). 


Section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission act states that “unfair methods 


Private Company to Operate| Kansas & Sidell R. R. to Extend Route 


Railroads in Italian Africa B y Opera ie 


The railways of Tripolitania and Cire- 


Outline of Organization of the United States Governtiont 








Control of Westfield, to Be Purchased by Casey & Kansas, 





chain stores which have displaced a 
larger number of independent units.” 

If the national packers are allowed 
to retail meat and handle other food 
products, “they will be no better off than 
the chain stores, but rather they will 
be on the same footing.” | 

Mr. Harris, however, was of the opin- 
ion that “it would be a safe proposition 
to keep the packer out of the stock- 
yards.” One provision of the decree 
forbids the ownership by the four na- 
tional packers of stock or other inter- 
est in stockyards. 

Speaking of the entry of the consent! 
decree, Mr. Harris declared that he was 
of the opinion that “the packers were 
bluffed into it by the Attorney General.” 


Further Economies 
Viewed as Probable 


Mr. Wilson said that the organizations 
he represented favor modification of the 
decree. 





are not related to their business.” 


The California Dairy Council, in its 


statement, declared: 


“Leaders of the dairy industry from 


all parts of California are opposed to 
| modification. 


Packers’ methods have al- 


| ways been more detrimental than bene- 
ficial to the welfare of dairy industry. 
We look upon the present trend of hori- 
zontal integration of food industries as 
a movement which will do more harm 
than good.” 


Writteh Statement Filed 
By Various Groups 


. Organizations filing written statements 


favoring modification of the consent de- 
cree in part or in whole have expressed 
themselves as follows: 


The Cattle and Horse Raisers Associa- 


| tion of Oregon, asserted “We feel that 
| ii 
“Livestock producers have long | View of the fact that the packers are | ; , 
believed,” he said, “that meat packers | not allowed tp compete with the other! Soluk lines. The Barce line will be pro-|¢@™2S on its own railroad, 


t is creating an unfair competition in 


should not only be permitted but should | large organizations.” 


be encouraged to handle other than| 


meats so as to reduce, proportionately, | stock Shippers Association, with a mem-| tended as far as Agedabial. 


the overhead expense that is now borne 
entirely by meat, and they believe, fur- 


The Northwestern Cooperative Live- 
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' government, for development and opera- 
| tion, according to a report from the con- 
{sul general at Genoa, H. P. Starrett, 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce Sept. 6. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 


At present, there are 270 kilometers of 
railways in Tripolitania. The most im- 
portant (which are to be further devel- 
| oped) include the Tripoli-Tagiura, Trip- 
oli-Zuara, Tripoli-Henscir El Abiad, 
Tripoli-Ain Zara railways. According to 
the proposed plan, the Tripoli-Tagiura 
line will be extended to Misurata or 
|Taruna. The Tripoli-Ain Zara line will 
| be extended to Castel Benito’ junction, 
pand from there the railway will be car- 

ried to Taruna; the Tripoli-Garian line 
is almost finished. The Garian line will . 
be extended to Jeffren and from there | ©4'Tier and pay therefor a rental which 
to Nalut. In Cirenaica, there are at| Will yield the same percentage on the 
present the Bengasi-Barce and Bengasi- | Value of the railroad as the applicant 
earn: O Each party 
| longed as far as Derna via Maraua and |!8 S!ven the right to cancel the lease on 
| Cirene, and the Soluk line will be ex- | 120 days’ notice to the other. 
(Consul The general balance sheet of 
General H. P. Starrett, Genoa, Italy, | Westfield Railroad Company as of Dee. 
June 25, 1929, by mail.) $1, 1927, shows the investment in its 


To Pass 


Publication was begun in the issue 
of Sept. 6 of the order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorizing the Casey & Kansas Rail- 
road to purchase control of the 
Westfield Railroad. in Illinois, and 
authorizing the Kansas & Sidell 
Railroad to acquire control of this 
line by lease of the Casey & Kansas 
Railroad, 

The full text concludes: 

The Sidell is to collect all revenues 
and remit to the Casey one-half of the 
amount thereof remaining after paying 
the operating expenses. The Sidell is 
given a somewhat ambiguous option to 

uy the Casey’s railroad for $1 and an 
agreement to operate it as a common 
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This chart was approved by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 
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ral Trade Commission 


of competition in commerce are hereby declared unlawful,” and empowers 
and directs the Commission to prevent “persons, partnerships or corpora- 
tions, except banks and common carriers subject to the acts to regulate com- 
merce, from using unfair methods of competition in interstate and foreign 
commerce. Under Section 6 the Commission derives its authority for 
making economic investigations. 

Section 7 provides: that any suit in equity brought by or under the direc- 
tion of the Attorney General, as provided in the anti-trust acts, the court 
may refer such suit to the Commission, as a master in chancery, to ascer- 
tain and report an appropriate form of decree therein. 

In the determination as to whether a certain business practice is “unfair” 
the Commission is vested with the quasi-judicial authority to (1) issue com- 
plaints against those alleged to be using unfair methods of competition; (2) 
hold hearings; (3) subpoena witnesses; (4) order testimony to be taken by 
deposition; (5) order corporations violating the law to cease from such un- 
lawful practices; (6) obtain court injunctions to enforce its orders. 











vania Railroad. At its south end the 
line connects with the Yale Short Line 
Railroad, another portion of the old 
Sidell & Olney Railroad, which extends 
about 10 miles further south. There is 
a north-and-south line of the Big Four 
about 15 miles to the east and a line 
of the Illinois Central about 12 or 13 
miles to the west of the line in question. 

The country through which the line 
runs is generally rolling, most of it in 
cultivation with quite a little pasture 
land between Westfield and Kansas. In 
and. around Westfield there is some rocky 
country, partially timbered. It is stated 
that in that section the land is under- 
laid with coal and that between West- 


f Short Line in Illinois 


by Lease. 


railroad between Kansas and Casey as 
$98,944. Its approximate value, based 


on cost of reproduction today, apparently 
without depreciation but with the same | 
class of rail, is stated as $298,059. 

This railroad runs about 5 miles in 
Edgar County, and about 1 mile or less 
through a corner of Coles County and . 
some 14 miles through Clark County.|It does not appear that any oil opera- 
The population of Edgar County is stated | tions are being conducted at present and 





and of Clark County as 23,000. The es-| the line, although the prospects are said 
timated population within 6 miles of the|to be favorable for coal mining in the 
line is stated tg be 75,000. In this area | near future. 

are about 57 square miles in timber, 57 [ : 
square miles in pasture, and 104 square | principal industries in the section served 


There are four or five smaller stations| brought in from the morth as feed for 


usually called the Big Four, and at 
| Casey it crosses a line of the Pennsyl- 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 

















field and Casey it is underlaid with oil. 


as 37,000, of Coles County as 47,000,| there is no present mining of coal along 


Farming and stock raising are the 


miles in cultivation. Kansas is a village| by the line sought to be acquired. Of 
of about 1,000 inhabitants; Westfield, a| outbound tonnage on the railroad, hogs 
station on the line about 9 miles south| and cattle furnish about two-thirds, hay 
of Kansas, has a population of about 850,| about one-sixth and wheat and oats 
and Casey has some 2,500 inhabitants. | about one-twelfth. Considerable corn is 


on the line. At Kansas the line connects | stock. The estimated tonnage and gross 
with a line of the Cleveland, Cincinnati,| revenue of the line for each of the first 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company, | five years after its acquisition are as 
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Extensions | 


'Project of Y., N. &S. 
To Build Extension 
To Norfolk Opposed 


Report to I. C. C. Favors Ac- 
ceptance of Terms Offered 


By C. & N. W. for 
Trackage Rights. 





| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public a proposed report 
by Shelby S. Roberts, Assistant Director 
of its Bureau of Finance, recommending 
that the Commission deny the applica- 
tion of the Yankton, Norfolk & Southern 
Railroad for authority to construct 4 
line of railroad from Pierce,Nebr. to 
Norfolk, Nebr., 13.5 miles. 

The report was made on a supplemen- 
tal application in Finance Docket No. 
6879 after further hearing. The Com- 
mission had issued a certificate for the 
construction of a line from Yankton, S. 
Dak., to Pierce, Nebr., but had denied 
the application as to the additional 13.5 
| miles, suggesting that the company ob- 
tain trackage rights to use the line of 
the Chicago & North Western Railway. 

Trackage Rights Offered. ~ 

The company later filed a supplemen- 
tal application stating that it had not 
| been able to reach an agreement with 
the North Western. At the hearing it 
| appeared that the North Western was 
| willing to make a contract on certain 
terms, and the examiner recommends 
| that the proceeding be held open for 60 
| days for the filing of a contract as finally 
| executed. 

The report states that a contract sub- 
mitted by the North Western is fair and 
reasonable, and the conclusions are 
| stated as follows: 

1—The supplemental application of 
the Yankton, Norfolk & Southern Rail- 
road Company for authority to construct 
a line of railroad from Pierce, Pierce 
County, Nebr., to Norfolk, Madiso 
County, Nebr., should be denied. 


Proposal Held to Be Fair. 


2.—A trackage right contract upon 
fair and reasonable terms may be had 
by the Yankton, Norfolk & Southern 
Railroad Company from the Chicago & 
North Western Railway Company for 
operation by the former company over 
the tracks and facilities of the latter 
company at es 
County, and 
Nebr. 

3.—The proceeding should he held 
open for a period of 60 days for the 
filing of ‘the contract as finally executed. 
On receipt of properly certified copies 
of such contract, consideration should 
be given to the issuance of a certificate 
for operation under it by the Yankton 
from Pierce, Pierce County, Nebr., to 
Norfolk, Madison County, Nebr., on and 
after the completion of its line from 
Yankton to Pierce, 





orfolk, Madison County, 





Calendar 
—of the—_ 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 








| Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3327.—Reicing perishable freight at des- 
tination of shipments. Hearing now as- 
signed for Sept. 7 at Washington, D. C., 
before Examiner Glenn, cancelled. 

No. 19579.—Travis Smith et al. v. Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway. No. 
19579, Sub. No. 1.—Paducah Cooperage 
Co. v. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway. Hearing now assigned for Sept. 
9 at Nashville, Tenn., before Examiner 
McChord postponed. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3234.—Fresh meats and _ packing-house 
products to, from and between points in 
southern territory. No. 21994.—White 
Provision Co. et al. v. Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Co. et al. No. 22004.—Wil- 
son & Company, Inc., et al. v. Alabama 
Great Southern Railroad Co. et al, 
Hearing now assigned for Sept. 10 at 
Washington, . C.,, cancelled and re- 
assigned for Oct. 7 at Washington, D. C., 
before Examiner Stiles for the purpose 

|__ of receiving respondents’ evidence. 

| No, 22272.—Mississippi Vegetable Shippers 
Bureau v, Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad 
Co. et al. Hearings now assigned for. 
Sept, 18 at Hazelhurst, Miss., before Ex- 
aminer McChord postponed. 

No. 22374.—Continental Oil Co. v. Abilene 
& Southern Railway Co. et al. Hearing 
now assigned for Sept. 10 at Denver, 
Colo., before Commissioner Porter and 
Examiner Ames is cancelled. 

No. 22310.—The Proctor & Gamble Co. v. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co, et al. Hearing now assigned for Sept. 
12 at Cincinnati, Ohio, before Examiner 
Olentine cancelled. 

No. 22378, Sub. No, 1.—Western Meat Co. 
et al. v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co. et al. Hearing now assigned 
for Sept. 16 at Los Angeles, Calif., before 
Examiner Later postponed. 

Finance Docket No. 17702.—Application 
Broward County port authority for au- 
thority to construct a line of railroad in 
Broward County, Fla., is assigned for 
hearing Sept. 20 at Washington, D. C., 
before Examiner T. F. Sullivan. 

Fourth Section Application No. 13910.—Is 
assigned for hearing Oct, 7 at Washing- 
ton, D. C., before Examiner Stiles. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 









The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public Sept. 6, complaints filed 
with it in rate cases, which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

No. 22598.—The Interstate Amiesite Com- 
pany of Wilmington, Del., v. the Akron, Can- 





ton and Youngstown Ry. Co. et al. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates on car- 
load shipments of road-building materials, 
viz.:; Stone (crushed), broken or ground), 
stone screenings and/or slag, mixed or 
coated with asphalt, oil, tar and/or lime; 
weight of the coating materials to be more 
than 2 per cent but not more than 9 per 
cent of the entire weight, for movements 
from Shaw Junction, Pa., to points in New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. 

No. 22599.—Young Mercantile Company 
et al. of Heavener and Spir, Okla., v. the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway 
Company et al. Against rates on shipments 
of salt from points in Kansas and Texas to 
Oklahoma destinations. Ask for just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 22600.—Iinois Powder Manufacturing 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., v, Alton & East- 
ern Railroad Company et al. Ask for cease 
and desist order and reparation on ship- 
ments of glycerine, in drums, St, Louis to 
Grafton, Ill., to the basis of just and rea- 
sonable rates, 4 


between Pierce, Pierce. 
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al bonds, to be sold at par and the 






AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY. 
PusiisHEeD WITHOUT COMMENT 


Arkansas Railroad 
Is Given Authority 
To Issue Securities 


Proceeds Will Be Used to 
Repay Advances Made 
On Construction 
Vrojects. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 6 made public its report and 
order in Finance Docket No. 7764 author- 
izing the Arkansas Western Railway to 
issue $425,000 of 6 per cent first-mort- 


roceeds used to repay advances made 
in aid of construction. The company also 
was authorized to extend the maturity 
date of $650,000 of first mortgage bonds 


from 1934 to 1950. The text of the re- 
port by division 4, dated Aug. 30, fol- 
lows: 

The Arkansas Western Railway Com- 
pany, a common carrier by railroad en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
applied for authority under section 20a 
of the interstate commerce act (1) to 
issue $425,000 of 6 per cent first-mort- 
gage bonds and (2) to extend from June 
1, 1934, to June 1, 1950, the maturity of 
$650,000 of 30-year 5 per cent first-mort- 
gage bonds. No objection to the grant- 
ing of the application has been presented 
to us. 

By our certificate of Apr. 23, .1929, 
in Construction of Extension by Arkan- 
sas W. Ry. Co., we authorized the appli- 
cant to construzt an extension of its line 
of railroad in Scott County, Ark. The 
Kansas City Southern Railway Company, 
which owns .all of the applicant’s out- 
standing bonds and all its stock ex- 
cept directors’ qualifying shares, has 
advanced or will advance the funds re- 
quired for the construction of the ex- 
tension, estimated to cost $416,979. To 
ptovide funds for the repayment of these 
advances, the applicant proposes to is- 
sue $425,000 of 6 per cent first-mort- 
gage bonds. 

To Increase Interest. 


The bonds proposed to be extended | 


were issued under a first mortgage made 
June 1, 1904, by the applicant to the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
as trustee, and will mature June 1, 1934. 
By a supplemental indenture to be en- 
tered into as of June 1, 1929, by the 
applicant with the trustee and the Kansas 
City Southern, as owner of the bonds, 
it will be provided that the maturity 
date of all bonds heretofore issued or 
to be issued under the mortgage shall 
be extended to June 1, 1950, and that 





Are Presentep Heretn, BEING 
BY THe Unirep States DaiLy 


Accounting 


Application of Business Principles _ 
To Promote Postal Efficiency Urged 


| Frederic A. Tilton States Proper Accounting Methods Are 
Essential to Successful Operation of Department. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


what the individual represents. One per-|examination of the Post Office Depart- 


inence than it has previously enjoyed. 


son is selected because he is president of 
a technical society, another the head 
of a farm grange or of a university, or 
he may be active in this cause or that. 
In this case the purpose as announced 
was to obtain a public accountant of ex- 
perience with a knowledge of the broader 
phases of business and is significant of 
the prominence which professional ac- 
countancy has attained in the compara- 
tively brief period of its existence in 
this country. I am not unmindful of my 
responsibility to the profession of ful- 
filling the expectation which the reputa- 
tion of the profession has inspired and 
for this reason I have accepted it with 
great humility. 

The recent publicity given to the office 
by announcement of the intended reor- 
ganization of the Post Office Department 
and the reference to the mounting deficit | 
has focused attention in this direction 
and given the position greater promi- 


Such reorganization naturally cannot be 
accomplished in a day. My purpose is by 
the application of the principles of com- 
mercial accounting and management 
learned through industrial contacts to 
endeavor to improve existing procedures 
with a view to reducing expenses, pro- 
moting efficiency, advising regarding the 
fixing of rates, and producing more ac- 
curate and analytical statements of op- 
erating results to provide a means of 
intelligent comparison and review. 
Reorganization is not a new phrase in 
the Post Office Department. Judging by 
the records of prior years, and there 
are many volumes containing the history 
of these years, reorganization has been 





a prennial plant which blossomed more 
or less regularly. Necessity of reform 
in the business methods of the executive 
departments of the Government was dis- 
cussed soon after Hamilton devised them. 
There were three or four efforts at in- 
vestigation made by congressional com- 
mittees in the early decades. No general 
revisions in Hamilton’s scheme were 
attempted however until the nineties. 
In the year 1893 a commission was 
created by act of Congress, consisting 
of three Senators and three Members 
of the House to inquire into and 
examine the status of the laws organiz- 
ing the executive departments, bureaus, 
divisions, and other: governmental estab- 
lishments at the National Capital; the 
rules, regulations and methods for the 
conduct of the same; ‘the time and atten- 





the. rate of interest on the bonds shall 
be increased from 5 per cent to 6 per 
cent per annum. Until all bonds issued 
under the mortgage have been fully 
paid, the lien of the mortgage and the 
rights and powers of the trustee, bond- 
holders, and mortgagor thereunder, ex- 
cept as modified by the supplemental in- 
denture, are to remain in full force and 
effect. There will be stamped upon each 
of the outstanding bonds, substantially 


indenture, an indorsement extending the 


«: the form given’ in the supplemental 


naturity date to June 1, 1950, and pro- 
viding for the payment of interest at 
the rate of @ per cent per annum from 
June 1, 1929, instead of 5. per cent as 
stated in the bond. Coupons for the 
interest upon the bonds for the unex- 
pired period to June 1, 1950, will, at the 
request of the holders of the bonds, be 
executed and delivered to such holders. 
The bonds as extended will be redeem- 
able, at the option of the applicant, in 
whole or in part on any interest date, 
at par and accrued interest. These 
bonds, which are now on deposit with 
the New York Trust Company, will be 
deposited by the Kansas City Southern 
with the Bankers Trust Company, and 
will constitute a part of the property 
covered by and subject to the liens of 
the Kansas City Southern’s first mort- 
gage and its refunding and improve- 
ment mortgage. / 
Disposition of Bonds. 

The new bonds will be issued under 
and pursuant to the first mortgage and 
supplement above described, will be 
dated June 1, 1929, will bear interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum, pay- 
able semfannually on June 1 and Dec. 1, 
will be redeemable on any interest date 
at par and accrued interest, and will ma- 
ture June 4, 1950. Arrangements have 
been made for sale of the bonds at par to 
the Bankers Trust Company, which wil 
use for their purchase funds now on de- 
posit with it belonging to the Kansas 
City Southern. These bonds will like- 
wise be deposited with the Bankers Trust 
Company, as trustee of the Kansas City 
Southern’s first mortgage, and will con- 
stitute a part of the property covered by 
and subject to the lien of that mortgage, 
and the refunding and improvement 
mortgage. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
bonds and the extension of maturity of 
bonds by the applicant as aforesaid (a) 
are for lawful objects within its corpo- 
rate purposes, and compatible with the 
public interest, which are necessary and 
appropriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by it of service to 
the public as a common carrier, and 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) are reason- 
ably necessary and appropriate for such 
purposes. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


ong Island to Issue 


$14,997,750 in Stock 


Proceeds to Be Used to Capital- 
ize Betterments. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

from us a certificate that the present or 
future public convenience -and necessity 
required such acquisition. .The facts of 
record are not sufficient for ys to deter- 
mine whether a certificate of convenience 
and necessity was- required for the con- 
struction of the cut-off. 

Under the circumstances, the total of 
these expenditures, $236,870.86, must be 
deducted from the amount submitted as a 
capitalizable basis for the proposed issue, 
leaving $16,308.943.08 to support the 
proposed capitalization. 

‘To capitalize these expenditures in 
part the applicant proposes to issue 
$14,997,750 of stock, which is to be sold 
at par, and $13,465,180 of the proceeds 
used to pay an indebtedness to the Penn 
sylvania Railroad Company, which on 
May 31, 1929, aggregated a like amount. 

he remaining $1,532,570 of proceeds 









tion devoted to the operations thereof 
by the persons employed therein, and 
the degree of efficiency of all such em- 
ployes; whether any modification of 
these laws could be made to secure 
greater efficiency. and economy, and 
whether a reduction in the number or 
compensation of the persons authorized 
to be @mployed in said executive de- 
partments, or bureaus, could be made 
without injury to the public service. 
The commission was authorized to em- 
ploy not exceeding three experts to 
render assistance in the prosecution of 
the investigation and the departments 
were to detail such officers and employes 
as might be required by the commission 
in their investigation. 


Experts Assisted in Survey 
Of Department Made in 1893 


The Commission was organized by the 
appointment of Messrs. Alexander M. 
Dockery, James D. Richardson and Nel- 
son Dingley Jr., on the part of the 
House; Francis M. Cockrell, James K. 
Jones and Shelby M. Cullom, on the 
part of the Senate. Mr. Dockery was 
chairman of the Commission and it be- 
came known as the Dockery Commission. 
On May 24, 1898, the following experts 
were appointed: J. W. Reinhart, who 
served for only a short time, Charles 
Waldo Haskins and Elijah Watt Sells. 
The active work of the experts began 
June 6, 1898, and continued for about 
two years. 

I take no small measure of pride in 
the thought that both Mr. Haskins and 
Mr. Sells, the founders of the firm with 
which I was connected for a great many 
years, were the accountants to carry 
on this investigation. Their work in- 
volved a review of all departments and 
embraced the introduction of. methods 
of simplifying the bookkeeping, avoid- 
ing duplication of effort and records, 
reducing lost motion, fixing responsibil- 
ity on single individuals, discontinuing 
whole offices, expediting work where it 
was ‘hopelessly in arrears, and in general 
improving the effectiveness in the con- 
duct of the business of each establish- 
ment with a reduced personnel, The to- 
tal expense of the Commission was $41,- 
264.23 and the estimated net annual sav- 
ing to the Government $607,591. 

A large part of the task involved an 


will provide funds for other corporate 
purposes of the applicant. 


The indebtedness to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company is for advances made 
by that company and used by the appli- 
cant to pay for additions and betterments 
made to and upon the property of the 
applicant, and for matured and unpaid 
interest. 

The proposed stock is to be offered for 
subscription at par on or before Oct. 2, 
1929, to the applicant’s stockholders of 
record on Aug. 31, 1929, to the extent of 
37.5 per cent of their holdings. Any 
stock not so subscribed is to be sold at 
par to the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, the owner of 99.99 per cent of the 
applicant’s issued and outstanding stock. 

To provide for the proposed issue, the 
applicant has increased its authorized 
capital stock-from $40,000,000, all of 
which has’ been authorized to be issued, 
to $55,000,000. 

The applicant’s balance sheet. as of 
May 31, 1929, shows investment in road 
and equipment $130,476,228, accrued de- 
preciation, equipment $7,348,707, capital 
stock outstanding $39,994,035, long-term 
debt outstanding $71,139,380, and corpo- 
rate surplus $11,320,679. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
stock by the applicant as aforesaid (a) 
is for a lawful object within its cor- 
porate purposes, and compatible with the 
public interest, which is necessary and 
appropriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by it of service to 
the public as a common carrier, and 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) is reasonably 
necessary and appropriate for such pur- 
pose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


ment and the results achieved are indi- 
cated by the following letter from the 
Auditor of the Department, George A. 
Howard, to the then Secretary of the} 
Treasury, John G. Carlisle, dated Feb. | 
20, 1895: : 


Consolidation of Branches 
Effected by First Survey 


“Sir: Referring to the changes that 
have been made in the methods of con- | 
ducting business in this office by recent; 
acts of Congress and by changes in the 
departmental rules of the Post Office De- | 
partment, which were effected with the| 
aid of the Congressional Commission on 
the business of the Executive Depart- | 
ments, I have the honor to report: 

“(1) That the business of this office in| 
its money-order branch is less in arrears 
than it has ever been, at least since the} 
volume of the business has assumed 
large proportions. 

“(2) A new form of money ordcr has 
been introduced. 


“(3) The postal note has been abol-!| 
ished. 


“(4) The money-order statements of | 
postmasters are sent directly to this of- 
fice instead of through the Post Office 
Department. 

“These changes have been favorable 
to the dispatch of business, and, while | 
they are radical, they have been put in 
operation without friction. 

“The accounts of about 8,000 late 
postmasters have been settled in the past 
12 months, and it is believed that the 
business of the money-order branch will 
be brought up to a current date by the 
close of the present fiscal year. 

“In the postal branch the business | 
has been greatly facilitated by having ; 
the certificates of deposit of postmasters 
sent directly to this office, which is their 
destination, from the several deposi- 
taries, instead of, as formerly, from the 
postmasters through the Post Office De- 
partment. 


“The arrangement of the ledgers in 
the Post Office Department to corre- 
spond with the account books in this 
office has been of much service. The} 
vouchers for stamped paper are also 
arranged and verified in a manner much 
more accurate than formerly. From that 
cause they are much more satisfactory 
when received in this office for com- 
parison with the account of the post- | 
master. 


“The organization of this office has 
been changed by consolidating two of 
its divisions in the money-order branch 
and abolishing two in the postal branch. 
The office was formerly composed of 10 
divisions; as now organized it is made 
up of seven divisions. 

“The general effect of the change of 
system as it relates to auditing the ac- 
counts of postmasters is beneficial. 





} 


nail 








“There is no loss. of- any check ma- 
terial to accurate auditing. I believe that 
we shall begin the coming fiscal year 
with this office in good condition.” 


Lack of Accounting System 


Hampered Penrose Commission 
I have not examined all the interven- 
ing years but in the year 1907 another 
commission was created to make an in- 
vestigation of the business system of the 
Post Office Department. This was known 
as the Penrose-Overstreet Commission. 
From the report of that Commission I 
have taken the following abstract: 
“For more than 100 years the great 
and stupendous business of the Post Of- 
fice Department has been operated with- 
out being overhauled or looked into from 
the standpoint of critical, expert scrutiny 
of its business methods, and in conse- 
quence it was obvious to the Commis- 
sion that it was clearly the intention of 
Congress that the examination should be | 
conducted to ascertain existing defects 
and to devise adequate and practicable 
remedies according to the most enlight- 





|did not appear wise for the Commission 


ened business methods evolved from the 
experience of other governments and the | 
progress of the business world. 

“The wisdom of pursuing the investi- 
gation with the aid of expert knowledge 
was further supported by the fact that 
Congress has not been at any time able 
to secure from the Post Office Depart- 
ment or the officials thereof an accurate 
statement of the sources of profit and 
loss, so as to show wherein remedial leg- 
islation could be enacted to prevent waste 
without interfering with the harmonious 
conduct of the postal system. Therefore 
the substitution of some accurate and ef- 
ficient system seemed to be the primary | 
purpose of creating the Commission. It 





to undertake to devise a better system 
by confining its work exclusively to in- 
terrogating those in charge of the sys- 
tem which it might be expedient ulti- 
mately to replace. 





“The existing business and accounting 
methods of the Post Office Department 
and service have resulted from a process 
of growth, separat> subdivisions having 
their origin in detached fragments of 
law largely traceable to appropriation 
bills. It was thought best to secure 
from an impartial source the judgment 
of thoroughly trained expert accountants 
on existing methods, and a comparison 
thereof with modern, up-to-date business 
methods of bookkeeping, arrangement, 
auditing, and accounting. This con- 
clusion led the Commission to adopt the 
second alternative; that is, to prosecute 
the investigation upon the basis of ex- 
pert knowledge.” 


Reduction of Expenses 
Of Small Branches Urged 


Two firms of accountants were em- 
ployed—Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & 
Co., and Dickinson, Wilmot & Sterrett— 
and I read from their report: 

“The following is a summary of the 








more important suggestions made in this 
report for the improvement of the or- 
ganization, administration, and account- 
ing of the Post Office Department and 
postal service. 

“The following is a summary of the 
more important suggestions made in this 
report for the improvement of the or- 
ganization, administration, and account- 
ing of the Post Office Department and 
postal service, 


ond, Third and Fourth Assistant Post- 





“(1) That the offices of the First, ost | 


masters General be abolished and that a 
director of posts be appointed at a sal- | 
ary sufficient to attract the best ad- 
ministrative talent in the country, and 
that he be given sole charge of the 


operations of the Department and serv- | used in the printing of facing slips; the | 
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Foreign Exchange 


New York, Sept. 6.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the, conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpése of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


rencies are as shown below: 





Austria (schilling) .............6. 14.0766 
DAU COWIE) a5 6c sve de cbacisine 13.8925 
SE LD eee eee -7234 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ........... 2.9601 
PEE ERCONB) ohh si Bee chess 26.6135 
Deen (pound): . 0. ie ckeeseces 484.7151 
Presend- (MATER), cs cctesie cess 2.5148 
 CAPEIOYs 6.0 bso coe MeN <5 ave 3.9128 
Germany (reichsmark) ........... 23.7987 
eepeewe COTRCNMA) | 5 os 65503 ces cee 1.2912 
Hungary (pengo) ...... 17.4389 
Italy (lira) ..... sae 5.2265 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.0668 
Norway (krone) .... 26.6240 
Poland (zloty) 11,2094 
Portugal (escudo) 4.4800 
Rumania (leu) 5945 
Spain (peseta) 14.7303 
OS aaa eee 26.7806 
Switzerland (franc) .............-. 19.2460 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .............. 1.7563 
Hong Kong (dollar) .............. 47.8571 
|China (Shanghai tael) ........... 57.0357 
China (Mexican dollar) ........... 40.9583 
Geis CY GRR Collar)... ..0ccsievcs 41.0000 
eR COD cla ekee gene deen ee 35.9914 
Japan (FON)... .vvcccccccvesccece 46.6671 
Singapore (dollar) ..........+..-. 55.8333 
ee (GOAT). oi. Sew tevetestecs 99.4050 
Gee CIOOO) aos co sever ccccedcens 99.9437 
EE SUID. ov s)s. coh u've g a's 0's Saas 48.5312 
Argentina (peso, gold) .......+.+5 95.3472 
Beanit (milteis) .......0ccccecsens 11.8590 
NE LOUD Sons Ve thins cewenssios 12.0631 
Uruguay (peso) .....eeeeeeeeeees 97.9722 
Colombia (peso) ......-.eeeeeeees 96.3900 
PBOP BVET oon nie. oaise riences coe see 51.7500 





lice, subject only to the control in mat- 


ters of policy of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral as a Cabinet officer. 

“(2) That assistant directors be ap- 
pointed to take charge of the main oper- 


| ating divisions of the service as follows: 


Post Office, transportation, appointment, 
finance, comptroller. inspection, pur- 
chasing agent, supplies, and that these 
divisions be divided into sections as may 
be required. 

“(3) That the Comptroller should be in 
charge of the whole accounting for the 
Department and service, and that the 
duties of the Auditor be limited to an 


|audit of all the accounts in the proper 


sense of the word. 


“(4) That all post offices not doing a 
money-order business be treated as ‘non- 


| accounting offices’ and that a fixed sup- 
| ply of stamps, stamped paper and postal 
inotes, if the latter are created by law, 


be supplied to them, to be replenished 
from neighboring accounting offices, in 


|exchange for cash or its equivalent. 


“(5) That district offices be created at 
convenient points throughout the coun- 
try, organized in miniature on the same 
lines as the Department in Washington, 
which would supervise the whole of the 
work in their districts under the, di- 
rection of responsible officials. 

“(6) That the director of posts and 
the assistant directors form an advisory 
board to meet several times a week and 
discuss all important questions as they 
arise, and that a similar advisory board 
be created at each district office. 


“(7) That the postmasters’. accounts 
for postal and money-order transactions, 
heretofore kept separately, be merged. 

“(8) That promotions through all ranks 
of the Postal Service below that of 
Postmaster General be made on consid- 
eration of merit alone, and that some 
scheme should be devised by which many 
of the older employes would be retired. 

“(9) ‘That the liability for exceeding 
appropriations be strictly defined, and 
limited to those who have authorized the 
expenditures, to the Comptroller and to 
the Auditor. 

“(10) That a proper accounting sys- 
tem be installed, along the lines herein 
laid down, to show the revenues and ex- 
penditures of the Postal Service and De- 
partment. 

“(11) That the cost of the several 
services rendered by the Post Office De- 
partment and Postal Service should be 
ascertained in accordance with methods 
herein suggested, either by periodical 
tests or continuously. 

“(12) That the use of labor-saving de- 
vices and machines be largely extended 
and, in particular, that a mechanical 
system of auditing money orders be 
adopted. 

“(13) That the use of postal notes be 
adopted, not to exceed* $10 in amount, 
and that thereafter the number of many 
order offices be reduced by eliminating all 
those not issuing 500 money orders per 
annum.” 

From my present knowledge of condi- 
tions few of these recommendations were 
given effect. 


Central Purchasing Agency 


Saves Big Sum for Department 

Between 1907 and 1928 the President’s 
Bureau of Economy and Efficiency and 
the Bureau of the Budget were conceived, 
but that is a story by itself. 

That improvements were still going 
on as late as 1928 is evident from the 
last annual report of the Postmaster 
General. 

“A new system of postal accounting 
has been inaugurated at 45,000 third- and 
fourth-class post offices, under which 
postal and money-order accounts were 
merged. This eliminated the rendition 
and auditing of 540,000 money-order ac- 
counts annually. 

The electrical accounting system for 
tabulating money orders has been ex- 
tended with an approximate saving of 
$250,000 a year. 

The domestic money-order form has 
been completely revised, which expedites 
its issuance. 

The procurement of all equipment and 
supplies has been centralized and pur- 
chases (made through the office of the 
purchasing agent, resulting in material 
saving in expenditures. 

Purchase of supplies in large quanti- 
ties at spot market prices for immediate 
delivery are made, effecting a saving of 
approximately $500,000 a year. 

The 300 items of envelopes for depart- 
ments of the Govefnment have been re- 
vised and reduced to 68, effecting a sav- 
ing of approximately $15,000 a year. 

Proposals for supplies required include 
a statement of discounts allowable for 
prompt payment. Under this system a 
material saving in expenditures is made. 


War Department’s Surplus 


Supplies Used by Post Office 
Surplus stocks from the War Depart- 
ment and other branches of the Govern- 
ment have been used where practicable; 
one-ply for two-ply jute has been substi- 
tuted for tying-out letter mails; news- 
print paper for manila paper has been 
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Refunds 


Rebates Are Awarded to 10 Taxpayers 


Settlements by Internal Revenue Bureau Correct Levies on 
Incomes of Individuals and Corporations. 


Refunds, credits or abatements inj Trust Co., executors, Cincinnati. An over- 


favor of 10 taxpayers were announced 
Sept. 6 by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

The taxpayers whose cases were dis- 
posed were American Powder Mills, 
Boston Mass.; Southern Baking Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga.; Mabel Evans, New 
York City; Sullivan & Gross, Ince., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Estate of Lawrence 
Maxwell, Cincinnati, Ohio; Alart Build- 
ing Corporation, New York City; Ligo- 
nier Valley Railroad Company,-Ligonier, 
Pa.; Thomas H. Quinn. Olean, N. Y.; L. 
Ah Leong, Honolulu Hawaii, and Home 
Building and Savings Company, Xenia, 
Ohio. 

Following is the full text of the an- 
nouncement: 

American Powder Mills, Boston, Mass. 
An overassessment of income and profits 
taxes in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
termined as follows: 1977, $21,741,86. 


The above overassessment is due to 
the decision of the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals in the instant case, 
American Powder Mills v. Commissioner, 
reported at 12 B. T. A. 305, to the effect 
that there is no deficiency since no action 
was taken for the collection of the tax 
within the period of limitation provided 
therefor. New York and Albany light- 





Abated, $18,627.87; refunded, $3,113.99. 


Deductions Allowed 
For Business Expenses 


Southern Baking Company, Atlanta, 
Ga. Overassessments of income tax in 
favor of the taxpayer are. determined 
as follows: 1924, $6,174.53; 1925, $31,- 
047.07; 1926, $9,439.86. 


A hearing was held Feb. 25, 1929. Of 
the above overassessments the amount 
of $39,407.72 is caused by the allowance 
of deductions for ordinary and neces- 
sary business expenses incurred during 
the years in which allowed, the expenses 
not having been claimed in the return 
by reason of having been charged er- 
roneously to the capital account. The 
allowance has been made after verifica- 
tion of the nature of_the expenditures 
by an investigation of the taxpayer’s 
books and records. Appeal of Gilliam 
Manufacturing Company, 1 B. T. A. 967. 

The amount of $6,909.48 included in 
the above overassessments is caused by 
the allowance of additional deductions 
for depreciation. After an investigation 
of the taxpayer’s records and properties 
by field examiners and conferences held 
in the Bureau, it is determined that 
the deductions taken in the return were 
inadequate. Accordingly, reasonable al- 
lowances are now. made in the light of 
the additional information and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of sections 234 
(a) (7), revenue acts of 1924 and 1926 
and «the regulations promulgated there- 
under. Appeal of Even Realty Com- 
pany, 1 B. T. A. 355. 

The balance of the above overassess- 
ments, $344.26, is due in part ($109.48) 
to the allowance of a deduction for a 
debt ascertained worthless and charged 
off during the year of allowance; in part 
($234.78) by the allowance of an ad- 
ditional deduction for taxes paid. Sec- 
tions 234 (a) (5) and (3), revenue acts 
of 1924 and 1926. 

Mabel Evans, New York. Overassess- 
ment of income tax in favor of the tax- 
payer is determined as follows: 1926, 
$23,157.63. 

A hearing was held June 27, 1929. A 
field investigation by Bureau auditors of 
the books and records of the taxpayer 
and her husband determined that certain 
items of the husband’s income were erro- 
neously reported in the wife’s return. 
The entire above overassessment is 
caused by eliminating from the wife’s 
return the said items of income, which 
have now been included in taxable in- 
come of the husband, and the tax has 
been assessed thereon. Section 223, rev- 
enue act of 1926. 


Gross Income Reduced 
By Correction of Errors 


Sullivan & Gross, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Overassessments of income taxes in 
favor of the above-named taxpayer are 
determined as follows: 1926, $13,272.60; 
1927, $19,912.91. 

A hearing was held Aug. 6, 1928. The 
entire above overassessments are caused 
by decreasing the gross income for each 
year by amounts erroneously reported 
which have since been taken up in tax- 
able income of the years in which they 
were properly accrued under the tax- 
payer’s method of accounting. Revisions 
of the above items result in deficiencies 
in taxes for prior years. Sections 212 
and 232 of the revenue act of 1926; 
articles 22 and 531 of regulations 69; 
S. M. 3820 (C. B. IV-2, page 32). Cred- 
ited, 1926, $13,272.60; 1927, $19,912.91. 


Estate of Lawrence Maxwell, John S.! ceived on the stocks of do 


Graydon and The Fifth Third Union 





purchase of carriers’ satchels having split 
leather partitions has been made; rubber 
instead of steel postmarking and cancel- 
ing stamps are furnished in smaller post 
offices; press copy books, oil board, copy- 
ing ink, letter presses, etc., have been 
discontinued for carbon copy impres- 
sions. These have effected a saving of 
approximately $3,536,743. 

The elimination of the “blue stripe” on 
mail bags has effected a saving of ap- 
proximately $30,000 a year, and the lock- 
ing cord fastener adopted by the Depart- 
ment_and used on mail bags in which 
parcel post is transported has resulted 
in safeguarding the parcel-post mails. 

By the extension of the electrical ac- 
counting system to the money-order divi- 
sions of the 49 largest post offices much 
of the work incident to the accounting 
and settlement of 137,000,000 paid money 
orders annually is now performed by 
automatic electric mathinery. This has 
effected a net saving in cost of operation 
at post offices during the last fiscal year 
of $483,000. The punched tabulating 
cards are made available in the audit of 
postmasters’ money-order accounts, dis- 
pensing with the work of 175 employes 
and effecting a saving of approximately 
$267,000 annually. 

A research and planning committee 
was created in 1928 to consider questions 
of a general character arising under ex- 
isting conditions of service and those 
relating to new features, methods, func- 
tions, and improvements of the service 
as a whole. 

As a matter of fact each annual report 
;contains references to improved practice 
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erage Co. v. Bowers (273 U. S. 346). | p 


: Allocated 


assessment of income tax and interest in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined as 
follows: 1917, $23,924.85. 

A hearing was held July,11, 1929. The 
entire overassessment represents a de- 
ficiency in tax and interest assessed but 


not collected within the statutory period | 


provided therefor. New York & Albany 
Lighterage Company v. Bowers (273 U. 
S. 346.) 

Alart Building Corporation, New York. 
An overassessment of income tax in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined as 
follows: 1927, $31,912.94. 

A hearing was held Apr. 13, 1929. 


The overassessment is caused by a re- | 


determination of the profits realized from 
payments received during 1927 for cer- 
tain real estate sold during a prior year. 
In determining the amounts of such 


profits field investigations of the tax- | 


payer’s books of accounts and records 
have been made and the relevant fac- 
tors have been carefully considered in 
the Bureau. Sections 232 and 212 of the 
revenue act of 1926; articles 44, 45 and 
541, regulations 69. Abated, $6,367.57; 
credited, $25,545.37. 


Contraction of Revenues 
In Railway Operations 


Ligonier Valley Railroad Co., Ligonier, 
‘a. Overassessments of income taxes in 


favor of the taxpayer are determined | 


as follows: 1920, $16,455.95; 1922, $3,- 
305.64; 1923, $2,894.54; 1924, $574.44; 
1925, $1,191.60. 

A hearing was held June 26, 1929. 
Overassessments of $11,563.26 and $1,- 
983.38 for 1920 and 1922, respectively, 
are caused by decreasing the gross in- 
come reported for those years by amounts 


operating income in excess of 6 per cent 
of the value of the railway property 
held for and used in the service of trans- 
portation, and paid to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in accordance 
with the provisions of section 15 (a) 6 of 
the interstate commerce act, as amended 
by the transportation act of 1920. G. 
C. M. 4606, C. B. VII-2, p. 256. 

After careful consideration of the evi- 
dence on file, including the report of a 
field investigation of the properties in- 
volved. reasonable deductions have been 
allowed for obsolescence of the cost of 
certain assets which due to economic 
conditions were abandoned prior to the 
end of their-normal useful life. Sections 
234 (a) (7), revenue acts of 1918, 1921, 
1924, and 1926. These deductions result 
in overassessments of $4,723.02, $1,322.26 
$1,701,99, $574.44, and $1,191.60 for th 
respective years listed above. 

An _overassessment of $1,192.55 for 
1923 is due to revising the deductions 
for taxes and interest to reflect the 
proper amounts accrued in conformity to 
the taxpayer’s method of accounting and 
the basis upon which the returns were 
filed. Section 232, revenue act of 1921; 
article 111, regulations 62. An over- 
assessment of $169.67 for 1920 results 
from minor restorations to thé surplus 
account in determining the invested capi- 
tal. Article 840, regulations 62, 


= one-half of the net railway 


To Preceding Year 


Thomas H. Quinn, Olean, N. Y., Over- 
assessments of individual income taxes 
in favor of the taxpayer are determined 
as follows: 1917, $5,052.63; 1918, $52,- 
177.51; 1919, $4,928.98. 

A hearing was held June 18, 1928. The 
entire overassessment of $5,052.63 for 
the year 1917 is caused by the allocation 
to a prior year of dividends received on 
the stock of a domestic corporation er- 
roneously reported on the taxpayer’s re- 
turn for the year 1917, since after a care- 
ful investigation, it is determined that 
the distribution was made by the cor- 
poration from profits accumulated in the 
former year . nd the tax thereon has been 
assessed at the rates prescribed for that 
year. Section 31 (b) of the revenue act 
of 1916, as added by section 1211 revenue 
act of 1917; article 107, regulations 33, 
poriaag Mason y. Routzahn, 275 U. S. 

Of the overassessment for the year 
1918, the amount of $12,178.24 is caused 





by the allowance of an additional deduc- 
tion for depletion. After thorough and 
extensive examinations of the taxpayer’s 
books of accounts and properties by field 
examiners and Bureau engineers, it is 
determined that the amount computed on 
the valuations established is in excess of 
the deductior.s taken on the taxpayer’s 
jane Section 214 (a) (10) of the reve- 
nue act of 1918 and the regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder. Edwin H. Brady 
v. Commissioner, 7 B. T. A. 818. 

The amount of $13,143.56, included in 
the above overassessment for 1918, is 
due to the elimination of a duplicate 
addition to income for dividends re- 
mestic corpo- 


rations, since it is determined that in} 
same | 


a prior audit of the case, the 
amount was erroneously included twice 
in computing the net income subject to 
surtax. 

The amount of $21,836.42, included in 
the above overassessment for the year 


1918, is caused by the allowance of a} 


loss sustained on the sale of a certain 
leasehold. Sections 202 (a) (1) and 214 
(a) (4) of the revenue act of 1918; J. 
E. Strong v. Commissioner, 6 B. T. A. 
417. Losses sustained on the sales of 
stocks of various domestic corporations 
acquired before and after Mar. 1, 1913, 
cause $1,693.13 and $4,436.08 of the 
overassessments for the years 1918 and 
1919, respectively. Section 202 (a) (1) 
and (2) of the revenue act of 1918; 
Heiner v. Crosby (24 Fed. (2d) 191); 
Birmingham Trust and Savings Com- 
pany, Executor, v. Commissioner, 5 B. 
T. A. 245. The allowance of a loss sus- 
tained on the sale of; certain assets used 
in a transaction entered into for profit 
and not connected with the taxpayer’s 
business causes $2,724.46 of the overas- 
sessment for the year 1918. Section 214 
(a) (5) of the revenue act of 1918. The 
balance of the overassessments for 1918 
and 1919, amounting to $1,094.60, is due 
to the deduction of a proportionate share 
of losses determined to have been sus- 
tained by a partnership of which the tax- 
payer is a member. Section 218 of the 
revenue act of 1918. The above losses 
for 1918 were disallowed in part as de- 
ductions in a prior audit of the tax pay- 
er’s return for that year, as the result 
of which additional taxes were summarily 
assessed under the provisions of section 
250 (d) of the revenue act of 1921. 

The foregoing adjustments for 1918 


and 1919 are in accordance with a stip- 


Finance 
‘Slight Gain Shown 


In Adjusting Cases of Overassessments| For Week in Silver 
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| 98,497,000 taels were held 


| 453,000 taels since Aug. 22. 
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Stocks in Shanghai 


Imports Into India Said to 
Have Declined During 
Period Ended Aug- 
ust 28. 


Silver stocks in Shanghai increased 
slightly for the week ended Aug. 29, 
while silver imports into India declined 
for the period of Aug. 23 to Aug. 28, 


| inclusive, in comparison with the perio 


of Aug. 10 to Aug. 22, inclusive, the 
Department of Commerce was advised 
by cablegrams from its Shanghai and 
Bombay offices. The full text of the 
Department’s statement follows: 

Silver stocks in Shanghai on Aug. 29 
totaled 182,955,000 taels. Of this amount 
in native 
banks. The figures for the previous 
week were 181,000,000 taels and 96,- 
000,000 taels respectively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
85,547,000 taels, showing a decrease of 
The total 
number of silver dollars was 135,430,000, 
disclosing an increase of 2,430,000 since 
Aug. 22. , 

Silver Imports Into India, 


Silver imports into India for the period 
Aug. 23 to Aug. 28, inclusive, totaled 
1,186,000 ounces. The imports: origi- 
nated from the following points: Lon- 
don, 1,096,000 ounces; New York, 90,000 
ounces. During the period from Aug. 10 
to Aug. 22, inclusive, imports totaled 
approximately 1,324,000 ounces. 

Currency in reserve Aug. 22 totaled 
1,059,700,000 rupees in silver coins, as 
compared with 1,050,200,000 rupees on 
Aug. 15. Bullion reserve was 44,600,000 
rupees, disclosing a decrease of 1,600,000 
rupees on Aug. 15. 

Silver stocks were estimated on Aug. 
29 at 2,400 bars, showing an increase of 
500 bars since the last cable on Aug. 22. 
The weekly offtake as cabled on Aug. 31 
was 770 bars, a decrease of 105 bars 
since Aug. 24. The market was quiet but 
steady with only small sundry business 
being transacted. 








ulation approved by the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals in the instant case, 
docket No. 24475. 


Nineteen hundred and_ seventeen, 
abated, $1,652.79; credited, $3,399.84; 
1918, ‘abated, $51,476.73; credited, 
$400.57; refunded, $300.21; 1919, $4,- 
928.98. 


Penalties Adjusted 
In Favor of Taxpayer 


L. Ah Leong, Honolulu, Hawaii. Over- 
assessments of income taxes in favor of 
the taxpayer are determined as follows: 
1921, $210,034.46; 1922, $28,667.31; 1923, 
$21,190.43; 1925, $12,114.54; 1926, $16,- 
316.20. 

A hearing was held Sept. 12, 1928. The 
above overassessments represent defi- 
ciencies in tax and ad valorem penalties 
and .interest previously summarily as- 
sessed under the provisions of section 
279 of the revenue act of 1926 since the 
amounts which furnished the basis for 
such jeopardy assessments have, on fur- 
ther investigation, been determined to 
represent loans and not taxable income 
within the purview of sections 212 and: 
213 of the revenue acts of 1921 and 1926 
and the regylations promulgated there-- 
under. 

The foregoing adjustments are made: 
in accordance with the stipulation ap- 
proved by the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals in the instant case, docket 
No. 33720. 

Home Building & Savings Company, 
Xenia, Ohio. Overassessments of in- 
come and profits taxes and interest in 
favor of the taxpayer are determined as 
follows: 1918, $7,174.87; 1919, $6,539.85; 
1920, $6,186.62; 1921, $7,923.38; 1922, 
$11,074.84; 1923, $11,475.37. 

The entire overassessments are caused 
by the fact that the abovenamed tax- 
payer is exempt from tax. After care- 
ful investigation by field examiners of 
the taxpayer’s books of accounts and 
records, it is determined that the asso- 
ciation is organized pursuant to and 
operating in accordance with State laws 
governing building and loan _ associa- 
tions and that substantially all of the 
business is confined to the making of 
loans to bona fide members. Section 
231(4), revenue acts of 1918 and 1921; 
article 515, regulations 45 and 62 as 
amended by. T. D. 4253 (I. R. B., Vol 
VII-2-12); United States v. The Cam- 
bridge Loan & Building Co. (278 U. S. 
55), T. D. 4252, C. B. VII-2, page 290. 


in accordance with a confession of error 
and consent to judgment approved by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit on a petition pros- 


lecuted by the taxpayer for review of 


the decision of the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals in the instant case re- 
ported at 12 B. T. A. 289. 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Sept. 4, 1929. 
Made Public Sept. 6, 1929. 









Receipts. 














Customs receipts ...... $853,659.79 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ..... is atk 259,403.24 
Miscellaneous internai 
FOEVENUE 4606 cc0.. 00 1,449,530.16 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 540,898.22 
Total ordinary receipts 3,103,491.41 
Public debt receipts ... 147,595.00 
Balance previous day... 84,634,302.07 
WOR ik wseees s dwee % 87,885,388.48 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures .. $7,465,427.02 
Interest on public debt. 25,985.92 
Refunds of receipts .... 195,306.51 
Panama Canal . be 322.47 
Operations in special ac- 
COUN. 5.) io xk ee eee 196,637.76 
Adjusted service certifi- 
é ase SN 45 2) Vee os 64,343.70 
ivil-service retiremen 
fund Karak wala mane aa 63,778.63 
I t t of t t 
nyeeceen ot Seek anno 
Total ordinary . 
a <n ura 8,132,367.96 
ther public ge ex- 
penditures ........- » 308,532.00 
Balance today ....+..++  79,444,488.52 


Total see ee err ereeeee 


87,885,388,48 





The foregoing adjustments are made. 
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Patents 


Lubricants 


Device Violates Rights When Identical 
With Apparatus Held to Be Infringement 





Prior Decrees Fix 
Validity of Patents 
Registered Claims for Lubricat- 


ing Mechanism and Means 
Sustained by Court. 








{HE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
vy. UNITED GREASE GUN CORPORATION. 
Equity No. 3796, Distr1cT CourRT FOR 
THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 


IX THIS infringement suit, the court | 


held that the plaintiff’s Gullborg and 
Zerk patents for lubricating apparatus 
and means were valid and contributorily 
infringed by defendant’s device. 


Prior adjudications of the patents were | 


considered in upholding their validity. 
It was also held that, where prior de- 
cisions have held as an infringement 
devices “legally identical” with defend- 


ant’s device, that the latter also con-| 


stituted an infringement. 

The defense that the plaintiff had not 
entered a disclaimer in sufficient time 
was also overruled, the court finding that 
the disclaimer was entered after a claim 


of one of the patents was held invalid | 


without unreasonable delay. 

Contributory infringement is found, it 
was stated, where the defendants sell 
some elements to go into an infringing 
combination. 


Stephen H. Philbin, solicitor for plain- | 


tiff (Lynn O. Williams of Williams, 
Bradbury, McCaleb & Hinkle, of coun- 
sel); Morris Kirschstein solicitor for 
defendant. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Campbell follows: 

This is a suit for the alleged infringe- 
ment of patent No. 1307734, issued to 
Arthur V. Gullborg, for lubricating 
means, dated June 24, 1919, on an ap- 
plication filed Dec. 21, 1918; and patent 
No. 1475980, issued to Oscar Zerk, as- 
signor to The Allyne-Zerk Company, of | 
Cleveland, Ohio, for lubricating appa- | 





through, the nozzle contact face hav- 
ing a concavely spherical surface, 
the receptacle contact face adapted to 
be received within and to engage the 
concave spherical surface of (the 
nozzle face and having a_ dirt 
cutting circumferential edge portion pro- 
viding the sole contact therewith, when 
the gun is directed against the recep- 
tacle and manual pressure exerted 
against the container from any one of 
a plurality of angularly different direc- 
tions, to make and manually maintain 
a sealed, substantially nonyielding, lu- 
bricant conducting swiveling connection 
between the face openings.” 

The prior art relied upon by the de- | 
fendant does not require an analysis, as/| 
every one of the prior art patents re- 
ferred to in the deiendant’s brief were) 
before me in the case of the Bassick | 
Mfg. Co. v. Ready Auto Supply Co., 22 
Fed. (2d) 331, and have been considered 
by many other courts, with the excep- 
tion of the publication “Omnia,” and as| 
to that it is sufficient to say that it is| 
merely a popular description of the sub-| 
ject matter disclosed in the French and | 
British Seng patents, Nos. 468869 and 
3028, respectively, and adds nothing to 





| the disclosure of these patents. 

In a long line of cases these patents | 
have been held to be valid, and nothing | 
| has been presented in the instant suit | 
| which causes me to find otherwise. 
Patents in Suit 


| Held to Be Valid 


The patents in suit are valid. 
The patents in suit being valid, the de- 


| fendant’s first. bayonet coupler, as well| 
| as its Zerk adapter, are contributory in- 
|fringements of the plaintiff’s patents 
| herein in issue, and this does not appear 
| to be disputed by the defendant; but the 
| defendant does present as its main de- 
|fense the contention that its second 
| structure does not infringe, and that de- 


|fense will be considered. 
| Defendant contends that claims 14 and 
| 45 of Gullborg patent No. 1307734) 
should be limited by reading or import- | 
ing into them the details of the suction} 





|claims, because it seems clear to me 


ratus, dated Dec. 4, 1923, on an applica- | effect coupler construction, but I find no} 


+> 


Delay Not Improper 


In Filing Disclaimer 


Entry Held to Have Been Made 
In Reasonable Time After De- 
cree Affecting Claim. 
nation of the structures of the various | 
parties therein. 


The Gullborg patent here in issue has | 
been passed upon three times by the 


Circuit Court of Appeals of the Sixth | 


Circuit, first in Lyman Mfg. Co. v. Bas- | 
sick Mfg. Co., supra. 
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Six cases were before the court on/! 
that appeal, and numerous claims of the | 
patent and numerous issues arising un- | 
der the claims, but in one decision the | 
court set forth accurately the relation- | 


| ship between the various claims before | 


it, and the scope to be given those claims. 
The necessity of considering the many | 
issues before the court in a relatively | 
short opinion makes possible a miscon- | 
struction of the decision if parts thereof 
be selected, which pertain to one issue or | 
claim, unless care is‘ used not to apply | 
them to other issues or claims to which | 


| they do not relate, and it is by reason 


of failure to use such care that defend- | 
ant has placed its erronedus construc- 
tion on that decision. 

It is not necessary, nor does space} 
permit a recital of the various portions 
of that decision which are cited to show 
a limitation of claims 14 and 15 to a 
combination of which the coupling must | 
embody the construction by which the 
pressure is employed to effectively seal 
the connection and means for creating 
the suction effect described in other 


that the Circuit Court of Appeals in the | 
Sixth Circuit, in that decision, made no | 
such finding. 

This more clearly appears in the sec- 
ond decision of that court, which denied 
a petition for a rehearing. | 


Sale of Part of Device 
Held to Be Infringement 


In that decision the court, among other 
things, said: 





tion filed Nov. 21, 1922. 
Company Claims Competitor 
Made Parts for Use in Patent 


The title to each of these patents is 
vested in the plaintiff. 

Defendant has interposed an answer 
setting up the defenses of invalidity and 
noninfringement. 

The plaintiff complains that the de- 
fendant has manufactured and sold lubri- 
cant compressors terminating in couplers 
and nozzle, adapted and intended for 
use in conjunction with the Alemite and 
Alemite-Zerk fitting sold by the plaintiff, 
and that these acts contribute to the 
infringement of claims 14 and 15 of the 
Gullborg patent No. 1307734, and claims 
2, 3 and 5 of Zerk patent No. 1475980, 
which read as follows: 

“Gullborg patent No. 1307734: Claim 
14. The combination with a grease cup 
comprising a tubular member having one 
end flanged inwardly to provide a clo- 
sure seat, a closure, a pin extending 
through said tubular member and from 
both sides thereof, and a spring confined 
between said pin and closure, and tend- 
ing to hold said closure on {ts seat, of a 
grease pump having a discharge conduit, 
and means coacting with the ends of said 
pin for detachably connecting the dis- 
charge end of said conduit with said 
grease pump. 

“Claim 15. The combination with a 
grease cup comprising a tubular mem- 
ber having a closure seat, a closure, a 
pin extending through said tubular mem- 
ber and from both sides thereof, and a 
spring confined between said pin and 
closure, and tending to hold said closure 
on its seat, of a grease pump having a 
discharge conduit, and means coacting 
with the ends of said pin for detachably 
connecting the discharge end of said con- 
duit with said grease cup.” 


Reservoir Supplied 
Lubricant to Pumps 


“Zerk patent No. 1475980: Claim 2. 
In a lubricating apparatus, the combina- 
tion with a lubricant receptacle element 
of a lubricant reservoir for supplying 
lubricant thereto, means to put the lubri- 
cant in the reservoir under pressure, a 
lubricant feeding nozzle element, said 
reservoir communicating lubricant under 
pressure thereto, said receptacle element 


and said nozzle element having co- 
operative substantially noncompressi- 
ble contact faces and openings 


therethrough, the nozzle contact face 
having a concavely spherical surface, the 
other contact face having a dirt cutting 
circumferential edge portion adapted to 
be embraced within the spherical sur- 
face of the nezzle face and providing 
the sole contact therewith when 
nozzle is pressed against the receptacle 
element from eny one of a plurality of 
angularly different directions, to make a 
sealed, substantially nonyielding, lubri- 
cant conducting connection between the 
face openings. 


Nozzle Is Important 


Element of Apparatus 


“Claim 3. In a lubricating apparatus, 
the combination with a lubricant recep- 
tacle element of a lubricant gun for 
supplying lubricant under pressure 
thereto, said gun having a lubricant 
feeding nozzle element, said receptacle 
element and said nozzle element having 
cooperative substantially noncompressi- 
ble contact faces and openings there- 
through, one of said contact faces hav- 
ing a concavely spherical surface, the 
other contact face having a dirt cutting 
circumferential edge portion adapted to 
be embraced within the spherical sur- 
face of the other face and providing the 
sole contact therewith when the nozzle 
is pressed against the receptacle ele- 
ment from any one of a plurality of 
angularly different directions, to make 
a sealed, substantially nonyielding lubri- 
cant conducting connection between the 
face openings, and an _ outwardly in- 
clined guide for one of said elements to 
direct the other element contact face 
portion thereto.” 

“Claim 5. In a lubricating apparatus, 
the combination with a lubricant recep- 
tacle of a lubricant gun comprising a 
eontainer and a rigid lubricant feeding 
nozzle secured directly thereto, said re- 
ceptacle and said gun nozzle having co- 
operative substantially noncompressible 
contact faces and openings there- 


the | 


| justification for this contention. 

The suction effect limitations are pres- 
ent in claims 1, 2, 3, 4, 7 and 8, and they 
were held to be valid by the Sixth Circuit 

| Court of Appeals, in Lyman Mfg. Co. 
ly. Bassick Mfg. Co., 18 Fed. (2d) 29, 
‘and that court also said that any claim 
which must depend solely for its novelty 
;}upon the pressure produced adhesion 
was invalid, and this was held to be true 
| of claim 12. 3 

| Claims 14 and 15 do not specify the 
| means whereby the pressure produced 
| adhesion was attained, but they contain 
| other elements which are not present in 
| claims 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8 or 12, and for that 
| reason were held to be valid. 

These claims 14 and 15 were sustained 
| by the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
| as covering the combination of elements 
| which make up the plaintiff’s Alemite 
pin fitting and a compressor, a discharge 
conduit and a coupler having “means co- 


| acting with the ends of said pin for| 


| detachably connecting the discharge end 
of said conduit with said grease cup.” 


| 
} 


| Claims Not Limited 


| By Prior Art 
| The prior art does not limit these 
claims so that the details of the suction 
effect coupler construction must be read 
into them, to save them from anticipa- 
| tion, and they were not limited by any 
|action of the Patent Office, as these 
| claims were made and finally allowed 
| without change of the words used in the 
|application for Gullborg patent No. 
1307733, where no suction effect coupler 
was disclosed. The claims in question 
| were by amendment taken from the ap- 
plication which eventuated in patent No. 
1307733 and made part of the applica- 
tion which eventuated in patent No. 
| 1307734 in suit. 

There are three phases to the Gull- 
borg invention, as follows: 

(1) The complete combination of pin 
fitting compressor and coupler. 

(2) The particular form of the pin 
fitting part of the combination, whereby. 
a better and stronger pin fitting can be 
manufactured for half the cost of an 
inferior pin fitting made along other 
lines. 

(3) The particular form of the coupler 
|part of the combination whereby a 
| spring pressed sliding, sealing member 
| licks up any nubs of grease which would 
| otherwise be left upon the head of the 
| fitting and the face of the sealing disk 

at the moment of detachment. 


Under the rules of the Patent Office, 


| all of the phases of the invention could|time endeavored to manufacture and|my reading and construction of 


not be claimed in a single patent, there- 
fore, on June 24, 1919, two patents were 
issued, patent No. 
claims to the pin fitting alone as an 
|article of manufacture, and patent No. 
| 1307734 containing claims covering the 
entire combination; and also 
covering the compressor 
| parts of the complete combination alone 
and independently of any pin fitting part. 
Claim 7 covers the compressor and 
coupler parts of the complete combina- 
tion, without any reference to the pin 
| fitting part. Claims 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 14 and 
15 describe the complete combination, 
including compressor, coupler and 
fitting, but differ greatly in scope. 
Claims 1, 2, 3, 4 and 8 are compara- 
tively narrow in their description 
|of the coupler part of the complete 
combination. Claims 14 and 15 are com- 
paratively specific in their description 
of the pin fitting part of the complete 
|combination, but relatively broad in 
| their description of the coupler part of 
| the combination. All of these claims are 
| broad in their description of the com- 
| pressor part. 


Sales Held to Constitute 
|Contributory Infringement 
By reason of the variation in the scope 





in which the pins become mere lugs pro- 
| jecting from the sides of the tubular 
| member, and in which the spring abut- 
| ment is otherwise furnished, has been 
| held to constitute a contributory in- 
fringement of such claims ag 1, 2, 3 
; and 4, and the sale of compressors and 


; couplers which do not have the spring | 


| pressed sliding, sealing member has been 
|held to constitute a contributory  in- 
[eenennent of the claims such as 14 and 


1307733 containing | 


claims | 
and coupler | 


| of the claims, the sale of pin fittings | 


“In view of the holding as to claims 
14 and 15 of the Gullborg patent in suit 
in the O. K. case, the question is now 
immaterial in that case.” 

“The holding as to claims 14-and 15 
of the Gullborg patent in suit in the O. 
K, case,” to which the court referred 
in that decision, was that the sale of a 
compressor alone; or a compressor and | 
|coupler adapted and intended to use in| 
| conjunction with the Alemite pin fittings | 
;of the Bassick Company, was a con- 
|tributory infringement which must be | 
| enjoined. 
| The effect of this holding was that, 
| inasmuch as the O. K. Company. could 
not sell its compressors alone, or its 
| cimapressors and couplers alone, under 
|; claims 14 and 15 of the Gullborg patent, 
there was no necessity of determining 
whether the O. K. Company was free | 
to sell these compressors, in so far as 
the Winkley patent was concerned. 

One of the O. K. Company’s couplers, 
the sale of which was enjoined as being 
designed and intended for use in con- 
junction with the Alemite pin fittings 
of the Bassick Manufacturing Company 
(exhibit 109 in that suit) has no slid- 
ing or spring pressed sealing member, 
| but was merely a coupler shell having 
| helical cam-like surfaces, which could 
| be screwed over the projecting ends of 
| the cross pin of an Alemite fitting, in 
| such a way as to draw a fixed and rigid 
|gasket into contact with the head of 
| the pin fitting. 

That coupler was legally indentical 
with the later coupler of the defendant 
of which complaint is made in this suit, 
and which is shown in exhibit 16 and ex- 
hibit H, and was described upon the trial 
of the instant suit, as follows: 


“It is mounted upon a tubular exten- 
}sion 12 which makes a threaded con- 
| nection on the rear end of the hose and 
{has an enlarged head 45 at the forward 
end through which communicaticn is es 
| tablished with the grease cup. The 
coupler comprises a tubular housing 40, 
open at its forward end as at 42, and 
having two diametrically opposite slots | 
|for receiving the pin 28 of the pin 
| fitting. 

| “A nut or actuator is threaded at 52) 
| into the rear end of a sleeve 51, of which | 
|the forward end is threaded into the| 
{housing 40. A sleeve member 50 is 
| interposed between the rear nut or actu- | 
| ator 53 and head 45 of the tubular mem- | 


1 


| ber 12.” 


The O. K. Company coupler (exhibit 














|109 in that case) should not be 
|confused with another O. K. Com-}| 
|pany coupler (exhibit 107 in that} 
|case), which that company at one 


sell for use in conjunction with a differ- | 


ent kind of fitting manufactured by 
that. company, viz., a screw-threaded | 
fitting and a screw-threaded coupler, 
which in a general way followed the} 
construction illustrated in the Alley) 
British patent of the prior art. | 


‘Use of Screw Thread 
And Union Abandoned 


It was the last mentioned fitting and | 
coupler that the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Sixth Circuit referred to 
when discussing the Winkley patent | 
there in suit, where it said: 

“It may be said, as usual in such} 
cases, that the defendants are at liberty | 
to use a screw thread and gasket union. | 
One of the defendants tried to, but 
gave it up, and adopted the secondary 
sliding element, giving the automatically 
adjustable intensive seal.” 

This language, when considered with 
reference to the entire record and the 
exhibits in the case, shows that the court 
in its decision did not sanction and ap- 
prove the manufacture and sale of com- 
pressors having couplers containing “a 
stationary packing, crowde1 against its 
support by an advancing screw head,” 
for use in conjunction with the Alemite 
pin fittings of the Bassick Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Following the first and second de- 
cisions of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
in the Sixth Circuit, supra, equipment 
legally identical with that here in issue 
has been passed on in five different cases, 
either on motions or trials brought in 
United States district courts, as fol- 
lows: 

Southern District of Ohio, Western) 
Division, The 
Company v. The 











|the defendant in suit, and but one has 


lare not limited to couplers which have 


}of the Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth 


Bassick Manufacturing fendant’s later style of coupler. But the 
) O. K. Manufacturing | evil is in equipping the compressor with, 
And this appears from an exami-'Company et al., by Judge Hickenlooper. | or adapting it to be equipped with a con- 


Claims 


Index and Digest ; 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


QYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by § inches, and filed for reference. 








Patents : 
PATENTS: Validity: Prior Adjudication—Where patents have been 
held valid in several courts including circuit courts of appeal and no :new 
prior art is produced, they will be held valid—Bassick Mfg. Co. v. United 
Grease Gun Paty: (District Court for the Eastern District of New York).— 
Yearly Index Page 1620, Col. 1 (Volume IV). Sept..7, 1929. 


PATENTS: Contributory Infringement.—Contributory infringement is 
found where defendants sell some elements to, go into an infringing com- 
bination—Bassick Mfg. Co. v. United Grease Gun Corp. (District .Court 
for the Eastern District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 1620, Col. 1 
(Volume IV). Sept. 7, 1929. 


PATENTS: Claims Not Limited.—Claims cannot be limited to element 
not required by prior art to sustain them and where not so limited by 
action of Patent Office—Bassick Mfg. Co. v. United Grease Gun Corp. 
(District Court for the ae eee New York).—Yearly Index Page 
ept. 7, . 


1620, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


PATENTS: Infringement: Prior Adjudication-Where several prior 
decisions have held as infringement devices “legally identical’ with de- 
fendant’s device, it will be held to infringe.——Bassick Mfg. Co. v. United 
Grease Gun Corp. (District Court for the Eastern District of New York).— 
Yearly Index Page 1620, Col. 1 (Volume IV). Sept. 7, 1929. 


PATENTS: Disclaimer.—Plaintiff is not barred from bringing suit by 
delay in filing disclaimer where claim was held void in prior suit Mar. 
23, 1927, petition for rehearing was filed May 13, 1927, writ of certiorari 
was filed in Supreme Court of the United States Aug. 12, 1927, and dis- 
claimer was filed Aug. 29, 1927.—Bassick Mfg. Co. v. United Grease 
Gun Corp. (District Court for the Eastern District of New York).—Yearly 
Index. Page 1620, Col. 1 (Volume IV).’ Sept. 7, 1929. 

PATENTS: Accounting for Profits or Damages.—Whether profits and 
damages are to be computed on entire machine or part only is left to ac- 
counting, when no proof was offered at trial relative to reasons for sala- 
bility of defendant’s equipment.—Bassick Mfg. Co. v. United Grease Gun 
Corp. (District Court for the Eastern District of New York).—Yearly 
Index Page 1620, Col. 1 (Volume IV). Sept. 7, 1929. 

PATENTS: Costs of Suit—Where plaintiff notified defendant, when re- 
quested before trial, of claims to be relied on, but at trial issue was limited 
to defendant’s later device and only some of notice claims were relied on, 
costs will not be denied plaintiff.—Bassick Mfg. Co. v. United Grease Gun 
Corp. (District Court for the Eastern District of New York).—Yearly 
Index Page 1620, Col. 1 (Volume IV). Sept. 7, 1929. 

PATENTS: Lubricating Apparatus.—Patent 1307734 to Gullborg for 
lubricating means, claims 14 and 15, valid and infringed; patent No. 1475980 
to Zerk for lubricating apparatus, claims 2, 3 and 5, valid and infringed.— 
Bassick Mfg. Co. v. United Grease Gun Corp. (District Court for the East- 
ern District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 1620, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 
Sept. 7, 1929. 

PATENTS: Number of. Claims.—Where invention consists only in addi- 
tion of oleaginous matter in small quantity in process and composition: of 
prior patent, not more than four claims will be allowed.—Ex parte Catlett. 
(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office)—Yearly Index Page 1620, Col. 6 
Sept. 7, 1929. 


(Volume IV). 


PATENTS: Claims Indefinite—Phrase “small amount of oleaginous mat- 
ter” or similar expressions are not too indefinite for use in claims, since 
courts in some instances have held such statements to be definite and in 
other -instances indefinite, but “we think, however, it advisable to specify 
quantity within certain bounds.”—Ex parte Catlett. (Board of Appeals of 
the Patent Office)—Yearly Index Page 1620, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 
7, 1929. 


PATENTS: Oxysalts Compositions, Manufacture and Use.—Patent 
1726472 to Catlett for manufacture and use of oxysalt compositions, claims 
1 to 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 14, 16 to 24 patentable'and allowed if reduced to four. 
—Ex parte Catlett. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index 
Page 1620, Col. 6 (Volume IV). Sept. 7, 1929. 


PATENTS: Patentability of Method.—Claims to method of operating 
internal combustion engine, including drawing a change of air into the 
hollow piston and then injecting fuel into it and specifically against a hot 
surface therein, the top of the piston, are allowable as. mechanical method 
even though the step necessitates some broad reference to the piston.— 
Ex parte Hosford et al. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly 
Index Page 1566, Col. 4 (Volume IV). Sept. 3, 1929. 


Sept. 


PATENTS: Combustion Engine Allowed.—Patent 1725274 to Hosford and 
Davison for two cycle internal combustion engine and method of operating 
same, claims 1, 2, 6 and 12 of application allowed.—Ex parte Hosford et al. 
(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office)—Yearly Index Page 1566, Col. 4 
‘(Volume IV). Sept. 3, 1929. 


duit and bayonet coupler or nozzle, which 
as with the defendant’s later type of 
coupler not only makes possible its com- 
pleting the combination of the plaintiff’s 
Gullborg patent in suit, No. 1307734, but 
was evidently intended for that purpose. 

This constitutes contributory infringe- 
ment, 

Contributory infringement by the de- 
fendant has been shown. 

Defendant contends that plaintiff is 
barred from maintaining: the suit as to 
the Gullborg patent by reason of neglect 
and unreasonable delay in filing the dis- 


Northern District of Illinois, Eastern 
Division, The Bassick Manufacturing 
Company v. The Larkin Automotive 
Parts Company, by Judge Lindley. 

Southern District of New York, The} 
Bassick Manufacturing Company v. 
James Martin, by Judge Winslow. 

Southern .District of New York, The} 
Bassick Manufacturing Company v. C.} 
P. Rogers & Co., by Judge Thacher. 

Western District of Tennessee, West- 
ern Division, The Bassick Manufacturing | 


Company v. The R. M. Hollingshead | claimer as to claim 12, but this conten- 
Company, by Judge Anderson. | tion was not sustained. 

In four of which it has been found| ‘The opinion of the Circuit Court of 
that claims 14 gnd 15 of the Gullborg| Appeals of the Sixth Circuit, holding 
patent in suit were jnfringed by the| claim 12 of, the Gullborg patent in suit 
manufacture and sale of equipment invalid, was filed on March 23, 1927. 
legally identical with the later device of| petitions for rehearing were filed May 
13, 1927. 


Plaintiff Advised . 
Of Filing of Petition 

Plaintiff’s attorneys had been informed 
that petitions for writs of certiorari 
would be filed. This is confirmed by the 
reference of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the Sixth Circuit, in its opinion of 
May 13, 1927, to the procedure which 
should be followed in the event that such 
petitions for writs of certiorari were 
filed. 

Petitions for writs of certiorari to the 
Supreme Court of the Unitea States were 
filed Aug. 12, 1927, and the disclaimer 
was filed Aug. 29, 1927. 

I can find no unreasonable delay in 
waiting to see what were the grounds of 
the petitions, and what was the likeli- 
hood of their being granted, Panama 
R. R. Co. v. Napier Shipping Co., 166 
U. S. 280, 41 L. Ed. 1004; Page Machine 
Co. v. Dow, Jones & Co., 168 Fed. 703; 
Motion Picture Patents Co. v. Yankee 
Film Co. et al, 187 Fed. 1007; Permutit 
Co. v. Harvey Laundry Co., 279 Fed. 713. 

The case of Ensten v. Rich-Sampliner 
Co., 13 Fed. (2d) 132, cited by the de- 
fendant, is not in point. The delay in 
that case was for two years, and the 
facts are materially different. 


held to the contrary. 


I cannot agree with the adverse hold- 
ing of Judge Thacher, in The Bassick 
Manufacturing Company v. C. P. Rogers 
& Co., in the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York (26 Fed. (2d) 724), on a motion 
for a preliminary injunction, because 
the 
decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
in the Sixth Circuit differs radically from 
his, as I have hereinbefore shown, and 
principalky because, in my opinion, claims 
14 and 15 are comparatively specific 
in their description of the pin fitting, 
relatively broad in their description of 
the coupler part of the combination, and 
broad in their description of the com- 
pressor part; and in that those claims 


the spring pressed sliding, sealing mem- 
ber, for which I believe the decision 


Circuit, in Lyman Mfg. Co. v. Bassick 
Mfg. Co., supra, is authority. 

Of course the compressor is old, and 
it was not specifically patented by the 
plaintiff; but the plaintiff does not make 
up and assemble any complete combina- 
tion of compressor, coupler and _ pin 
fitting, but separately catalogues prices, 
and sells the pin fittings, couplers, and 
compressors to make up the combina- 
tions claimed in the patents in suit, 
leaving it to the purchaser to complete 
the combination. 

This character of combination was 
sustained in Leeds & Gatlin v. Victor 
Talking Mach, Co., 213 U. S. 301, 29 Sup. 
Ct. 508, 53 L. Ed. 816. 


Sale of Single Unit 
Of Machine Is Legal 


The right of the defendant to manu- 
facture and sell its type of compressor, if 
equipped to perform useful service other 
than in conjunction with the Alemite or 
Zerk type fittings, no one can deny, be- 
cause the plaintiff does not seem to have 
a claim for the compressor in and of it- 
self, and the same may be said of de- 





Accounting Necessary 
To Determine Damages 


The question of whether profits and 
damages shall be computed only on the 
couplers, and not on the grease gun as 
a whole, must be left for the accounting 
as no proof was offered on the trial rela- 
tive to the reasons for the salability of 
the defendant’s equipment. 

The contention of the defendant that 
plaintiff is not entitled to costs; because 
it failed before trial to limit its charge 
of infringement to claims 14-and 15 of 
the Gullborg patent in suit, and claims 
2, 3 and 5 of the Zerk patent in suit, 
is not sustained. 

That the plaintiff when requested noti- 
fied defendant of the claims on which 
it would rely, including in addition to 
those last mentioned claims 1 to 4 in- 
clusive, and 6 and 8 inclusive, of. the 
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W here Patent Covers Simple I nvention 





Condensation of 18. Paragraphs of Application Into 4 
Ordered in Describing Oxysalt Compositions. 


EX PARTE CHARLES CATLETT. APPEAL No. 
748, BOARD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 
ATENT No. 1726472 was issued Aug. 

27, 1929, to Charles Catlett for the 
manufacture and use of oxysalt composi- 
tions, on application No. 654036, filed 

July 26, 1923. 

The invention claimed in the applica- 
tion is said to relate to the preparation 
and use of novel compositions of oxysalt 
compounds, and especially such com- 


pounds as oxychloride of calcium, mag-! 


nesium and earth metals generally. The 
compositions include. an oleaginous in- 
gredient disseminated through the crys- 
tallized compounds. 


The addition of the oleaginous mate- 
rial in a restricted amount in the prepa- 
ration of the oxysalt compositions, used 
particularly for the regulation of the 
set and early time- strength of portland 
cement, constituted an invention not met 
by the prior art. 


Four claims, however, were held to 
be sufficient in place of the 24 in the ap- 
plication. 


Stewart & McKay for applicant. 


The full text of the opinion of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, and Examiners in Chief 
Skinner and Ide) follows: 


Six Claims Cited 
For Illustration 


This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 1 
to 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 14, 16 to 24 of which 
the following are copied for purpose of 
illustration: 


“2. The process of producing useful 
oxychlorid compositions of the character 
described, which comprises reacting be- 
tween an earth metal oxid and an earth 
metal chlorid in a mixture comprising 
also a small amount of oleaginous ma- 
terial, available HO being present, and 
reducing the resultant reaction mass to 
finely divided condition. 


“3. The process of producing useful 
oxychlorid compositions of the character 
described, which comprises reacting be- 
tween lime and calcium chlorid in a mix- 
ture comprising also a small amount of 
oleaginous material, available H.O being 
present, and reducing the resultant reac- 
tion mass to finely divided condition. 

“6. As a new article of manufacture, a 
pulverulent material comprising princi- 
pally an oxysalt composition decompos- 
able by water and oleaginous matter in- 
timately commingled therewith. 


“7, As anew article of manufacture, a 
pulverulent material comprising princi- 
pally a set and hydrated earth metal 
oxysalt composition decomposable by 
water and a relatively small proportion 
of oleaginous matter intimately com- 
mingled therewith. ‘ 


“16. As a new article of manufacture, 
a relatively dry pulverulent composition 
comprising lime hydrate, an oxychlorid 
of calcium, and oleaginous matter dis- 
tributed through the mixture. 


“20. As a novel cementitious compo- 
sition, a substantially dry pulverulent 
mixture comprising a hydraulic cement, 
an oxysalt material decomposable by 
water, and oleaginous matter, all com- 
mingled.” 

_ The invention relates to the prepara- 
tion and use of novel compositions of 
matter containing oxysalt compositions 
as characteristic constituents in sub- 
stantial or relatively large proportions, 
especially such compounds as oxychlo- 
rids of calcium, magnesium and earth 
metals generally, said compounds being 
in the nature of set cement compounds 
in the sense that they have attained 
a condition of crystallization to a greater 
or less degree; and said compositions, 
also. including an oleaginous ingredi-) 
ent intimately associated with and dis- 
seminated through the same. 

The references relied upon by the ex- 
aminer are: Davis et al., 288694, Nov. 
20, 1883; Kothe, 307055, Oct. 21, 1884; 
Olson, 1283546, Nov. 5, 1918; Catlett, 
1308931, July 8, 1919; Catlett, 1308932, 
July 8, 1919. 


Oxysalt Composition 
Described in Prior Patents 


Pulverized oxysalt compositions, such | 


as are here claimed, but without the ad- 
dition of oleaginous matter, are de- 
scribed and claimed in prior patents 
granted to this applicant. The pulver- 
ized oxysalt compositions, particularly 
calcium oxychlorid compositions, have 
gone into extensive use, especially for 
the regulation of the set and early time 
strength of Portland cement and other 
mixtures. 


Applicant has found that if, in manu- 
facturing said oxysalt compositions in 
accordance with the methods set forth 
in the prior patents, there be added an 
oleaginous material in properly re- 
stricted amount, the resultant reaction 
product is in more desirable form in 
that it occurs in smaller and more fria- 
ble masses which are more easily and 
more perfectly pulverized in the grind- 
ing apparatus, and the desirable prop- 
erties of the prior compositions are not 
lessened. 


The patent to Davis is for a compound 
composed of calcium hydrate, silica, lin- 
seed-oil, and calcium sulphate, mixed 
to a mass of the consistency of putty. 
This forms a white mixture to be ap- 








Gullborg patent, does not deprive plain- 
tiff of the right to costs, because it was 
not until the actual comméncement of 
the trial that the issue was limited to 
infringement of the defendant’s later 
coupler, and as this coupler in itself 
does not infringe claims 1 to 4 inclu- 
sive, and 6 to 8 inclusive, of the Gull- 
borg patent, the plaintiff naturally re- 
stricted itself to claims 14 and 15, which 
are infringed by both the earlier and 
later couplers of the defendant. 


A decree may be entered in favor of 
the plaintiff against the defendant, with 
costs as indicated in this opinion, and 
for an injunction and accounting, with 
the usual order of reference. 

Aug. 23, 1929. 
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plied to the mortar lines of a brick 
wall or a surface in imitation of a 
brick wall. This composition, although 
it contains linseed-oil, is not the com- 
position specified in the claims of ap- 
plicant nor is the composition designed 
for the same purpose as that stated” by 
applicant. 

The patent to Kothe is for a compo- 
sition designed to remedy the injurious 
conditions of dry-rot and dampness in 
walls. This composition of Kothe com- 


prises several ingredients including “| 


linseed-oil and chloride of calcium, speei- 
fied by appellant as ingredients of his 
composition. The composition of Kothe, 
however, includes other ingredients, in 
major quantity, of sand and wood ash 
and an amount of green vitriol equal 
to and greater than the amount of lin- 
seed-oil and chloride of lime, respec-, 
tively. Apparently there is no sugges- 
tion in Kothe of the composition of ap- 
pellant. 


Process Resides in 
Mixing Oil With Cement 


The patent to Olson is for a process 
and composition. The process resides 
in mixing a small'amount of oil or olea- 
ginous substance with a cement or ce- 
mentitious material during its process 
of manufacture and without the use of 
an intermediate agent. The patentee 
says (page 1, lines 75-89): 

“I prefer to add the oil to the cement 


|or cementitious material in a fine spray 


or stream as it enters the tube mill 
in the final grinding operation. I may, 
however, add the oil at any suitable 
time during the process of manufactur- 
ing the cement or plaster. 

“I may also add the oil or oleaginous 


substance at other times, as, for in- _ 


stance, if it is desired to treat a c 
ment or plaster after the manufactur- 
ing operations are complete, I bring this 
about by subjecting the material to an- 
other grinding in a tube mill or other 
suitable mixing device, adding the oil 
as stated above.” 

On page 2, lines 12-13, the patentee 
says: 

“It has been shown by experiment 
that 1 per cent of this oleaginous mix- 
ture by weight added to 99 per cent of 
dry cementitious material"by the process 
herein described, will produce a cement 
having great plasticity and high water- 
proofing qualities. It ‘has also been 
found that cement so treated is more 
resilient and tougher than cements as 
now prepared, and will finish smoother 
than cements not so treated and with a 
tougher wearing surface.” 

On page 2, lines 52-56, patentee says: 

“In carrying out the process I em- 
ploy the oleaginous matter in such smail 
quantity in proportion to the volume of 
the cementitious material as not to de- 
stroy the alkaline reaction properties of 
the latter.” 


This patent to Olson does not answer 


the terms of the appellant’s claims and ~ 


the purpose of the invention thereof 
not the same as appellant’s and does not 
include the mixture of an oxysalt and 
oleaginous matter, as specified by ap- 
pellant. 

We think the’ references cited by the 
examiner fail to disclose either the proc- 
ess or composition claimed, but do re- 
gard the number of claims as greatly 
in excess of the requirements to pro- 
tect the invention which consists only in 
the addition of oleaginous matter in a 
small quantity in the process and com- 
position claimed in appellant’s prior pat- 
ents and for that reason the rejection 
by the examiner should be reversed and 
the number of claims restricted. 

Inasmuch as appellant, in his specifi- 
eation, has definitely stated what the 
small amount of oleaginous matter 
means, we think the claims so specify- 
ing “a small amount of oleaginous 
matter,” or similar expressions, are not 
indefinite, since the courts in some in- 
stances have held such statements of 
quantity to be definite and in other in- 
stances indefinite, dependent upon the 
circumstances. We think, however, it 
advisable to specify the quantity within 
certain bounds. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed, with recommendation that the 


claims be restricted in number to about 


four. 
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On Your Next 
Trip to 
WASHINGTON 
RK 


E will take care 

of your Hotel 
Reservations for you. 
We have a special bureau 
which will reserve rooms 
for you—all you need to 
do is tell us when you will 
arrive in Washington, the 
kind of accommodations 
you want, your hotel 
preference, if any, and 
how many are in your 


party. 


We will arrange suitable 
accommodations for you 
and wire you collect that 
we have done so. The cost 
of the wire is the only ex- 
pense to you. 
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Reservations will be held 
in your name at the hotel 


desk. 
Ree 
Address: 


Travel Bureau 


The Gnited States Baily 


Washington,.D. C, | 
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Avtuonizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herern, Brin 


UBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


BY THE UNITED States DaILy 


Schedule of Goods Granted Free Entry 


Is Revised in Bill Submitted to Senate 





Exempted Articles Include Certain Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Machinery, Minerals, and Timber. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


imported in good faith for presentation 
(without charge) to, and for the use of, 
any corporation or association organized 
and operated exclusively for religious 
purposes. 


Certain Kinds of Fish 
Placed on Free List 


Par. 1775. Stone and sand: Burrstone 
in blocks, rough or unmanufactured; 
quartzite; traprock; rotienstone, tripoli, 
and sand, crude or manufactured; silica; 
cliff stone, freestone, granite, and sand- 

one, unmanufactured, and not suitable 
Wor use as montfmental, paving, or build- 
ing stone; all the foregoing not specially 
provided for. 

Par. 1782. Tar and pitch of wood. 

Par. 1784 (a) Impure tea, tea waste, 
and tea siftings and sweepings, for man- 
ufacturing purposes in bond, pursuant to 
the provisions of the Act. entitled “An 
Act to prevent the importation of impure 
and unwholesome tea,” approved March 
2, 1897, and Acts amendatory thereof and 
supplementary thereto. 

(b) Tea not specially provided for, and 
tea plants: Provided, That all cans, 
boxes, and other immediate containers, 
including paper, and other wrappings of 
tea in packages of less than five pounds 
each, and all intermediate containers of 
such tea, shall be duitable at the rate 
chargeable thereon if imported empty: 
Provided further, That nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to repeal or 
impair the provisions of an Act entitled 
“An Act to prevent the importation of 
impure and unwholesome tea,” approved 
March 2, 1897, and any Act amendatory 
thereof or supplmentary thereto. 

Par. 1787. Tin in bars, blocks or pigs, 

* alloys in chief value of tin not specially 
provided for, and grain or granulated 
and scrap tin, including scrap tin plate. 

Par. 1789. Truffles, fresh, or dried or 

therwise prepared or preserved. 

Par. 1786. Typewriters. (House para- 
graph eliminated.) 


Apparel of Tourists 
Admitted Duty Free 


Par. 1799. Wearing apparel, articles 
of personal adornmeni, toilet articles, 
and similar personal effects of persons 
arriving in the United States; but this 
exemption shall include only such‘ arti- 
cles as were actually owned by them and 
in their possession abroad at the time 
of or prior to their departure from a 
foreign country, and as are necessary and 
appropriate for the wear and use of such 
persons and are intended for such wear 
and use, and shall not be held to apply 
to merchandise or articles intended for 
other persons or for sale: Provided, That 
all jewelry and similar articles of per- 
sonal adornment having a value of $300 
or more, brought in by .a nonresident of 
the United States, shall, if sold within 
three yeurs after the date of the arrival 
of such person in the United States, be 
liable to duty at the rate or rates in 
force at the time of such sale, to be paid 


. 


ing,’ “drawing,” “sketch,” “sculpture” 
and “statuary” as used in this para- 
graph shall :ot be understood to include 
any articles of utility or for industrial 
use, nor such as are made wholly or 
in part by stenciling or any other me- 
chanical process; and the words “etch- 
ings,” “engravings,” and “woodcuts” as 
used in this paragraph shall be under- | 


or engraved with hand tools and not 
such as are printed from plates or blocks 


etched or engraved by photochemical or 
other mechanical processes. 

Par. 1811. Works of art, productions 
of American artists residing temporarily 
abroad, or other works of art, including 
pictorial paintings on glass, imported ex- 
pressly for presentation to a national in- 
stitution or to any State or municipal 
corporation of incorporated religious so- 
ciety, college, or other public institution, 


or stained or painted glass windows 
which are works of art when imported to 
be used in houses of worship, valued at 
$35 or more per square foot, and exclud- 
ing any article, in whole or in part, 
molded, cast, or mechanically wrought 
from metal within twenty years prior to 
importation; but such exemption shall be 


tary of the Treasury may prescribe. 


Par. 1812. Works of art (except rugs 
and carpets made after the year 1700), 
collections in illustration of the prog- 
ress of the arts, works in bronze, mar- 
ble, terra cotta, parian, pottery, or porce- 
lain, artistic antiquities, and objects of 
art. of ornamental character or educa- 
tional value which shall have been pro- 
duced prior to the year 1800, but the 
free importation of such objects shall 
be subject to such regulations as to proof 
of antiquity as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe. Violins, violas, 
violoncellos, and double basses, of all 
sizes, made in the year 1800 or frior 


year. 

Par. 1813. Gobelin tapestries used as 
wall hangings. 2 
Par. 1807. 
which are works of .art. 

graph eliminated.) 


Venetian glass mosaics 
(House , para- 






Applications Granted 
—by- 
Radio Commission 


Applications granted by the Radio 
Commission and petitions filed have just 
been announced by the Commission as 
follows: 

Applications granted: 

First State Bank of Vida, Wolf Point, 
Idaho, KGCX, license (1,310 kilocicles, “100 
watts night, 250 watts daytime.) 

Jack. W; Duckworth, Idaho: Falts; Idaho, 
KID, removal of transmitter and studio. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 








n case of residents of the United States 

turning from abroad all wearing ap- 
parel, personal and household effects 
taken by them out of the United States 
to foreign countries shall be admitted 
free of duty, without regard to their 
value, upon their identity being estab- 
lished under appropriate rules and reg- 
ulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury: Provided further, 
That up to but not exceeding $200 in 
value of articles acquired abroad by such 
residents of the United States for per- 
sonal or household use or as souvenirs 
or curios, but not bought on commission 
or intended for sale, shall be admitted 
free of duty. 

Par. 1802. Witherite, crude, unground. 

Par. 1804. Wood: Logs; timber, round, 
unmanufactured, hewn, sided or squared 
otherwise than by sawing;. pulp woods; 
round timber used for spars or in build- 
ing wharves; firewood, handle bolts, 
shingle bolts; and gun blocks for gun- 
stocks, rough hewn or sawed or planed 
on one side; .awed boards, planks, deals, 
and other lumber, not further manufac- 
tured than sawed, planed and tongued 
and grooved; clapboards, laths, ship tim- 
ber; all the foregoing not specially pro- 
vided for: Provided, That if there is im- 
on into the United States any of the 

oregoing lumber, planed on one or more 
sides and tongued and grooved, manu- 
factured in or exported from any coun- 
try, dependency, province, or other sub- 
division of government which imposes 
a duty upon such lumber exported from 
the United States, the President may 
enter into negotiations with such coun- 
try, dependency, province, or other sub- 
division of government to secure the re- 
moval of such duty, and if such duty is 
not removed he may by proclamation de- 
clare such failu~e of negotiations, and 
in such proclamation shall state the facts 
upon which his action is taken together 
with the rates imposed, and make decla- 
ration: that like and equal rates shall be 
forthwith imposed as hereinafter pro- 
vided; whereupon, and until such duty is 
removed, there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid uson such lumber, when im- 
ported directly or indirectly from such 
country, dependency, province, or other 
subdivision of government, a duty equal 
to the duty imposed by such country, de- 
pendency, province, or other subdivision 
+ government upon such lumber im- 


é such person: Provided further, That 


rted from ‘he United States. 

Par. 1807. Woods: Sticks of partridge, 
hair wood, pimento, orange, myrtle, bam- 
boo, rattan, india malacca joints, and 
other woods not specially provided for, 
in the rough, or not further advanced 
than cut into lengths suitable for sticks 
for umbrellas, parasols, sunshades, 
whips, fishing rods, or walking canes. 


Original Paintings 
And Sculpture Included 


Par. 1808. Original paintings in oil, 
mineral, water, or other colors, pastels, 
original drawings and sketches in pen, 
ink, pencil, or water colors. artists’ proof 
etehings unbound, and engravings and 
woodcuts unbound, original sculptures or 
statuary, including not more than two 
replicas or reproductions of the same; 
but the terms “sculpture” and “statuary” 
as used in this paragraph shall be un- 
derstood to include professional produc- 
tions of sculptors only, whether in round 
or in relief, in bronze, marble, stone, 
terra, cotta, ivory, wood, or metal, or 
whether cut, carved, or otherwise 
wrought by hand from the solid block or 
mass of marble, stone, or alabaster, or 


métal or substance, or from wax or plas- 
r, made as the professional productions 
sculptors only; and the words “paint- 


from metal, er cast in bronze or other | 


Lawrence Township, N. J.. WIND, change 
in location. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
WND, removal to Lawrence Township, 
N. J 


stood to include only such as are printed | 
by hand from plates or blocks etched | 


including stained or painted window glass | 


subject to such regulations as the Secre- | 





Commonwealth Edison Co., three and 
one-half miles south of Downers Grove, 
IlL, WOF, change of equipment and re- 
moval. 

Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Inc., 
New York, WKI, additional transmitter, 

Applications designated for hearing: 

Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N. Y., 
new, construction permit (900 kilocycles, 
1 kilowatt—unlimited). Set for Sept. 24. 

Applications denied: 

Don Lee, Inc., San Francisco, Calif., 
KFRC, construction permit for increased 
power. 

Don Lee, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.,. KHJ, 
construction permit for change in location 
and increased power. 

Radio Broadeasting Corporation, Twin 
Falls, Idaho., KGIQ, modification license 
for change frequency, hours of operation 
and increased power. 

Applications received—Zone two: 

Station WJAS, Pittsburgh Radio Sup- 
ply House, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Application for radio broadcasting sta- 
tion license covers construction permit is- 
sued for 1,290 kilocycles, 1 kilowatt, un- 
limited time. 

Harry Shrout, Charleroi, Pa., requests 
authority to erect a new station using 590 
kilocycles, 100 watts power and certain 
specified hours night, and unlimited day- 
time hours, 

Zone three: Claud whithker, Coving- 
ton, Tenn., requests authority to erect a 
new station using 1,210 kilocycles, 714 watts 
power and certain specified hours daily. 

Frank Leon Treadway, Jonesboro, Ark., 
requests authority to erect a new sta- 
tion using 1,320 kilocycles, 100 watts power, 
and certain specified hours, 

Zone four: R. A. Medcalf & S. J. Pate, 
Caruthersville, Mo., requests authority to 
erect a new station using 900 kilocycles, 
500 watts power and six specified hours 
daily. 

Zone five: Station KOL, Seattle Broad- 
casting Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash., requests 
change in frequency from 1,270 kilocycles 
to 920 kilocycles, and also from divided 
time with KTW to unlimited time. 

Applications other than broadcasting.— 
Zone one: Robert Dollar Company, applica- 
tion dated July 17, 1929, requesting a con- 
struction permit for limited public service, 
for two additional frequencies of 7,437.5 
and 14,875 kilocycles, frequencies already 
assigned 7,430, 7,445, 9.410, 10,930, 14,860, 
14,890, 12,820, 22,640 kilocyeles, 30 kilo- 
watts, Call letters WGA, transmitter lo- 
cation, New York, N. Y. 

Jenkins Television Corporation, applica- 
tion for renewal of television license, dated 
Aug. 22, 1929, call letter W2xcR. Fre- 
quencies requested 2,150 kilocycles, 5 kilo- 
a transmitter location Jersey City, 

Zone four: Indianapolis Police Depart- 
ment, application dated Aug. 21, 1929, for 
construction permit to construct a station 
at Indianapolis, Ind., requesting 1,712 kilo- 
cycles, 500 watts, limited commercial 
service. 

Intercity Radio Telegraph Company, ap- 
plication for assignment of license of Chi- 
«ago Federation of Labor No, 1725.. Alp- 
plication dated Aug. 29, 1929, call letters 
WFL, General Public Service, station lo- 
cated at Navy Pier, Chicago, IN. ° 

Zone One: Station WORC— Alfred Frank 
Kleindienst, Auburn, Mass. Application 
for radio broadcasting station license cov- 
ers construction permit issued to move 
studio and transmitter. 

Zone Four: Station KYW-KFKx—West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Bloomingdale Township, DuPage City, 11, 
Application for modification of construc- 
tion permit requests that completion date 





be extended from Sept. 21, 1929 to Dec. 
21, 2929. 
Applications, other than broadcasting: 


Zone One: Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
& Power Co. of Baltimore, Application re- 
questing 4 construction permit for new spe- 
cial service portable station for 50 watts, 
and emergency frequencies shown in Com- 
| mission's General Order No, 55, limited pub- 
lic service, to operate in Maryland. Applica- 
tion requesting a construction permit .for 
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never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HIS vast organization has Tere people of the United States 
the! 


sure they get wha 


being applie 


are not jealous of the amount 
ir Government costs, if they are 
they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides fer 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
=CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


that the 


1913-1921. 





Laundry Processes Improved by Studies 


Of Effects of Cleaning Agents and Methods 





Topic 46—Industrial Research 


Eighteenth Article—-Laundry Operations. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Industrial Re- 
search. 


By Henry D. Hubbard, 


Assistant to the Director, Bureau of Standards. 


cerned with the “refreshment” of clothing, the 

new word for laundry processes which restore 

garments to wholesome cleanliness important 
for hygiene, good appearance, and garment conserva- 
tion. “Refreshment” includes removal of stain spots, 
restoration of the nap and “feel,” bleaching, ironing, 
to restore the fabrics to initial freshness. The Bu- 
reau’s well-equipped laundry research laboratory un- 
dertakes the experimental search for cleaning agents 
for any stain on any fabric. A great machine indus- 
try has developed from the old-home industry—the 
family wash. 


Ts: Bureau of Standards is technically con- 


Soap is an index of civilization. We extol its virtues 
in print by ad and text, by radio, in school; every- 
where the cult of cleanliness is becoming almost a 
sacrament, A new stage appears when science enters 
the field. Each ingredient and process detail must 
qualitatively and quantitatively justify itself. 

* 7 * 

The Bureau of Standards Circular on “Soap” (avail- 
able by purchase only) outlines manufacturing proc- 
esses, and, from the countless varieties, found seven 


groups adequate to classify soaps by their service — 


function. A discussion of the composition of each 
group is given and the circular is a document full of 
information. A revision has just been completed and 
will soon be sent to press. A discussion of composi- 
tion, ingredients, and specifications is given which 
became the basis for the Federal specifications for 
soap for Government use. 


Other cleansing agents are described in brief in the 
well-known Circular 40, Materials for the Household 
(available by purchase enly), issued by the Bureau 


for households and teachers and students in domestic 
science, 


*.- + * 


Y ACT of Congress research facilities of the Gov- 
ernment may be made available to qualified work- 
ers. Under this act the Bureau of Standards ‘tesearch 
associate system was established and its marked success 
is a notable example of the Bureau’s cooperation with 
industry on its basic problems. 


The Bureau’s unique research equipment in some 70 
specialized ‘sections is made available for industries 
which have no research laboratories and to supplement 
those which have already some provision for research. 
The researches are usually planned jointly by the Bu- 


reau and the technical committee of the entire in- 
dustry. : 


* * * 


When the National Association of Dyers and Clean- 
ers expressed the desire for such cooperative research 
in @ systematic program, the Director of the Bureau 
appointed a technical expert of the industry as research 
associate, maintained by the industry but working 


under the supervision of the Bureau experts and ad- 
ministration. 


There resulted from the work of this associate a 
reference book of the cleaning art, compiled with the 
full cooperation of Bureau experts; a series of short- 
term schools for managers and foremen in. various 
parts of the country on the latest advances in the 
cleaning art; and eventually a special research labora- 
tory built for the industry, near Washington, and de- 


signed to- work in close h : 
Standards. armony with the Bureau of 


* * * 


DY CLEANING—by the use of organic solvents— 
. Avoids shrinkage caused by water washing and 
involves less rubbing. The disadvantages, until re- 
cently, were the explosion hazard and the grease re- 
maining in the garment. The machines are now gas- 
tight and _ electrically grounded to avoid explosions 
from Static sparks. So gas-tight are modern plants 
that the air is as sweet as in any other type of building. 


The Bureau of Standards aided notably i 
in the de- 
velopment _of the Stoddard solvent by experimental 
determination of the limiting amounts of highly volatile 


gasoline, thus minimizing hazard, and by determining’ 


the limits of the nonvolatile oily constituents, thus 
minimizing: the grease remaining in the garment after 
dry cleaning. _ Methods of inspection and test were 
worked out to insure efficiency and safety and the new 
Stoddard solvent is now being produced by various 
manufacturers. The name is from a leading industrial 
expert who was active in developing its use. 
OS = cod 


The Bureau of Standards used its good offices through 


success, so that the cleaning industry has adopted the 
specifications as a national commercial standard for 
the industry. 


An excellent type of research was the reclamation 
of dry-cleaning gasoline. At the time 45,000,000 gal- 
lons were being used annually—clearly an item worth 
saving. After a study of methods proposed and in 
use, a. modified method was developed in detail to 
save the gasoline otherwise lost by evaporation or 
wasted by lack of means to purify it. The research 
associate with the cooperation of other members of the 
staff brought the research to such success that the re- 
ported annual saving to the industry touches the 
seventh figure. 

* me 

THE Bureau found that most dyes are not affected 

by dry-cleaning solvents. To minimize the effect 
on susceptible dyes, it was found that the cleaning 
agent should be water free and neutral—that is, not 
alkaline. Substitutes for susceptible dyes are being 
sought. A large number of different dyes were tried 
on a variety of fabric, cotton, silk, rayon, and wool 
and the effect was found nil. This gives greater as- 
surance to the public that dry cleaning will not injure 
delicately dyed garments. 


It was found that silks deteriorate in light more 
rapidly when weighted with tin (absorbed by the silk 
fibers as a salt of tin). At times they completely 
disintegrate. Dry cleaning, after investigation, was 
acquitted as not guilty of the damage. Hence the 
cleaner is justified in not assuming the risk, since he 
does not and cannot easiiy learn the previous history 
of the garment. It was disclosed that garments which 
appeared to be in good condition when they arrived 
at the tleaners may, on coming out, collapse into a 
powder when handled. The damage to silk caused by 
light was found to be greater when the silk was wet 
with perspiration. A research is in progress on the 
effect of diffused light indoors on unweighted silks 
and on silks variously weighted, since it is already 
known that excessively weighted silks lose strength 
faster in sunlight. 

* oe * 

Many garments having fur and leather trim are 
dry cleaned. Such trim is filled with oil to make it 
pliable. The solvent used in cleaning dissolves out the 
oily finish material leaving the fur or leather brittle. 


The Bureau of Standards workers developed a means 
to avoid such damage. By adding paraffin, the “fat- 
liquor” so essential to pliability is kept intact, and 
the appearance and in some cases the luster is im- 
proved. The addition of naphtha prevents attack by 
organisms and furnishes a cheap, colorless material 
which does not discolor nor become rancid. The re- 
search gave the answer to the gain of the industry 
and the public. f 

zs x 

PERFORMANCE tests of a liquid laundry soap in 

washing textile materials were published, giving 
the peculiar merits of the soap: Less shrinkage in 
washing in some classes of fabric, less injury from 
repeated washings, better “feel,” slighter change of 
color, greatér resilience in washed wool tops, and bet- 
ter scouring and enhanced whiteness on fine-grade 
wool fleece. ‘ 


A typical research is the discovery of the cause of 
the so-called “‘winter damage” to textile goods laun- 
dered in the winter time. It was found that the dam- 
aged goods always contained sulphuric acid and had 
been washed and dried out of doors. Atmospheric 
sulphur dioxide from winter fires became suspected 
as the offender. ; 


The decisive test proved this to be the active cause. 
This test was to wash a number of towels repeatedly 
outdoors and iron them by hand. These lost breaking 
strength faster than when washed and ironed in the 
laundry. This loss in breaking strength was then 
duplicated by exposing damp towels to air containing 
one millionth sulphur dioxide. The chain complete, 
it was found that the sulphuric acid formed in the 
damp fabric was: notably active at the temperature of 
the hot iron used in ironing the towels. The remedy 
devised was to produce calcium bicarbonate in the final 
rinse—an alkali which is a natural neutralizing agent 
for acid. The remedial process has been used in New 
England laundries with great success in minimizing 
the “winter damage.” 


On the program of the Bureau for cleaning research 
is the elimination of prespotting. At present each 
spot must be removed by an appropriate reagent. It 
is hoped to introduce into the cleaning bath such suit- 
able reagents as will remove the necessity of individual 
handling of garments and the prespotting of the indi- 
vidual stains. This is;a look ahead full of promise 
for successful research. 


; In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of Sept. 9, the Assistant to the Director, 








Allen, Percy. Shakespeare and Chapman as 
topical dramatists; being a further study 
of Elizabethan dramatic origins and imi- 
tations. 280 p. London, C. Palmer, 1929. 

29-16494 


American physical education association. 
National committee on women’s athletics. 
... Soccer for women; official soccer guide 
of the National section on women’s ath- 
letics of the American physical education 
association (Spalding’s “red cover” series 
of athletic handbooks, no. 116 R.) 53 p., 
illus. N. Y., American sports publishing 
co., 1929. 29-16677 

Britsh museum. Dept. of British and me- 
dieval antiquities. Catalogue of the sil- 
ver plate, mediaeval and later, bequeathed 
to the British museum by Sir Augusus 
Wollaston Franks, K. C. B., with selected 
examples from other sources, by Sir Her- 
cules Read and A: B. Tonnochy. 58 p., 
illus. London, British museum, Printed 
by order of the Trustees, 1928. 29-12873 

British Museum. Dept. of British and me- 
antiquities. Catalogue of sculpture in the 
Department of Greek and Roman antiqui- 
ties of the British museum. 1 v., illus. 
London, Printed by order of the Trustees, 
1928. 29-12874 

Calthrop, Dion Clayton. The gentle art, 
by ... with decorations by Eleanor For- 
tescue-Brickdale. 143 p., illus, N. Y., 
Frederick A, Stokes co., 1928. 29-16741 

Chamber of commerce of the United States 
of America, Foreign commerce depart- 
ment. The international convention for 
the abolition of import and export prohi- 
bitions and restrictions. 20 p. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Foreign commerce department, 
Chamber of commerce of the United 

| States, 1928. ; 29-11837 
Embury, Aymar. Building the Dutch colo- 

‘nial house; its origin, design, modern 
plan and construction, illustrated with 











Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, t’erefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-28047. Vouchers—Payment by Govern- 
ment Disbursing Officer. Travel expenses 
—Fees for Executing Passport application 
—When reimbursable. Payment by a Gov- 
ernment disbursing agent on a voucher 
presented to him may not be made when 
the voucher has not been approved by the 
proper administrative officer, and/or isnot 
supported by evidence clearly establishing 
the right of the designated payee to be 

aid. 

r The $1 fee directed in the act of June 4, 
1920, 41 Stat. 750, to be collected in each 
ease for executing an application for a 
passport may not be reimbursed as a travel 
expense item to an officer of the United 
States ordered to travel abroad on duty 
unless provided for by the travel expense 
regulations of the department or commis- 








travel expenses are authorized to be de- 
termined. (Aug, 31, 1929.) 

A-28182. (8S) \ 
ance—Fraudulent enlistment. War risk 
insurance is valid where issued in accord- 
ance With the terms of the controlling 
statute during an enlistment period fradu- 
lent in its inception because of conceal- 
ment of disability and prior service but 
which was validated by an honorable dis- 
charge prior to the discovery of the fraud. 
8 Comp. Gen, 431; id. 691, distinguished. 

While the penal provisions contained in 
the war risk insurance act, as amended 
by the act of Aug. 9, 1921, 42 Stat. 152, 
imposing a forfeiture of all rights to dis- 
ability compensation for fraud perpetrated 
by the claimant, are not retroactively ef- 
fective requiring refund of amounts actu- 
ally received prior to the date of the act, 
any amount of disability compensation 
actually received subsequent to the date of 
the act although for a period retroactively 
effective prior to the date of the act is 
forfeited and may be charged against the 
amount of war risk insurance due the 
veteran. (Aug. 31, 1929.) : 

A-28486. Chassis—Motor vans—United 
States Marshals. The appropriation made 
by the act of Jan. 25, 1929, 45 Stat. 1111, 
which authorizes the maintenance, altera- 
tion, repair, and operation of motor pro- 
pelled passenger carrying vehicles used in 
connection with the transaction of business 
of the United States marshals, is available 
for the replacement of chassis under vans 
used for the transportation of prisoners to 
and from the jail, courts, ete. (Aug. 31, 
1929.) 

A-27735. (S) 
employes—Creation of new and additional 
positions. The creation of additional po- 
sitions having duties and responsibilities 
identical with those of an existing position 
or positions: previously finally allocated in 
the same grade and class, under the same 
| bureau, office, or appropriation unit, is a 
matter for the administrative office con- 
cerned within available appropriations, and 
does not require the approval of the al- 
location by the Personnel Classification 
Board before an employe appointed, pro- 
moted, 


paid the salary rate attaching to such ad- 
ditional position. 5 Comp. Gen. 202; 6 id. 
202, distinguished. 
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Fiction, books in for- 


photographs of old examples and Amér- 
ican adaptations of the style. 108 p., 
illus. N. Y., R. M. McBride & co., 1929. 

29-16614 


Foster, Percy Field. Differential equations 


of engineering science, by ... and J. F 
Baker. 184 p. London, Oxford univer- 
sity press, 1929. 29-16689 
Gardilanne, Gratiane de. Les costumes 


regionaux de la France, deux cents aqua- 
relles par... et E. W. Moffat; avec un 
texte historique par Henry Royere et une 
preface par la princesse Bibesco. 1 v. 
N. Y., Harcourt, Brace and co., 1929. 
29-16681 
Gwynn, Stephen Lucius. Saints & scholars, 
by ... 256 p. London, T. Butterworth, 
1929. 29-16693 
Hay, Oliver Perry. Second bibliography and 
catalogue of the fossil Vertebrata of 
North America, by ... (Carnegie insti- 
tution of Washington. Publication no. 
390, vol i.) Washington, Carnegie insti- 
tution of Washington, 1929. 29-16618 
Illinois association for criminal justice. The 
Illinois crime survey. 1108 p. Chicago, 
Illinois association for criminal justice in 
cooperation with the Chicago crime com- 
mission, 1929. 29-16696 
Kift, Jane Leslie. The woman’s flower gar- 
den, indoor and outdoor. 152 p., illus, 
N. Y., A. T. De La Mare co., 1928. 


29-16738 
Lammens, Henri. Islam: beliefs and insti- 
tions, by... translated from the French 


by Sir E. Denison Ross. 
Methuen & co., 1929. 29-16695 
Lucas-Dubreton, Jean. ... The restoration 
and the July monarchy, by... Trans- 
lated from the French by E. F. Buckley. 
(The national history of France.) 380 p. 


256 p. London, 


London, W. Heinemann, 1929. 29-16694 
Molnar, Ferenc. The plays of ... with a 
foreward by David Belasco. 823 p. N. Y., 
Macy-Masius, 1929. 29-16490 


Nelson, Daniel Hans. ... Some effects of 
manganese sulfate and manganese chlo- 
ride on nitrification. » The isolation of 





sion under which the officer’s reimbursable 


Veterans’ Bureau—Insur- 


Classification of civilian 


or transferred to such additional 
position by administrative action may be 





th 


© procedure for adopting commercial standards, with 


Bureau of Standards, Dr. Henry D. Hubbard, 
will discuss research on textiles. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, e 


Marine Corps Orders | 


Capt. Chap. G. Hicks, on Aug. 28, detached 
M. D., U. 8. S. Arkansas, to M. B., Norfolk 
N. Yd., Portsmouth, Va. 

Capt. John C. Wemple, Ist Lt. William 
Ulrich, 1st Lt. George E. Monson, assigned 
to duty at M. B., N. Yd., Mare Island, Calif. 

1st Lt. James S. Monahan, detached Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., 
to M. D., U. S. S. Salt Lake City, to report 
on board Sept. 15. 

2d Lt. Thomas D. Marks, 2d Lt. Richard 
P. Ross, detached N. A. S., Pensacola, Fla., 
to M. C. B, N. O. B., San Diego, Calif. 

2d Lt. Kenneth H. Weir, 2d Lt. Frank’ C. 
Croft, 2d Lt. Max W. Schaeffer, assigned to 
duty at M. B., N. Yd., Mare Island, Califs 

Capt. Clifton B. Cates, assigned to duty 
with the M. D., U. S, S. Pittsburgh. 

Capt. Clarence M. Ruffner, assigned to 
duty with the M. D., A. L’, Peking, China. 

Capt. John F. Talbot, detached Fourth 
Regiment, China, to M. C. B., N. O. B., San 
Diego, Calif., for duty, and to Naval Hos- 
pital, San Diego, Calif. for treatment. 

Ist Lt. John B, Weaver, detached U. S. S. 


California to U. §, S. New Mexico, 


Capt. James D,. Colomy, assigned to M. 
B., N. Yd. Mare Island, Calif. 
Capt. Oliver C. Hine, A. Q. M., detached 











emergency frequencies shown in Commis- 
sion’s General Order No. 55, 50 watts. 
Transmitter located at Baltimore, Md., for 


limited public service, 

Zone Five: Olson’ Tug Boat Company. 
Application requesting a construction per- 
mit for limited commercial service, eqvering 


a transmitter to be located at Tacoma, 


new fixed service station for power com- } Wash., frequencies requested 2,306 kilo- 
pany emergency communication, Request’ cycles, 15 watts, 





M. B., N.S., St. Thomas, V. I., to Headquar- 
ters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., «via 
first available Government conveyance. 

2d Lt. Frank G. Dailey, detached N. A. S., 
San Diego, Calif.. to N, A. S., Pensacola, 
Fla., to report on Sept. 12. 

2d Lt. John R. Lanigan, on Sept. 12 de- 
tached M. B., N. A. S., Pensacola, Fla., to 
vA. Bs Feneeagia, Fla. 

2d Lt. Alexander W. Kreiser, 2d Lt. Archie 
E, O'Neil, detached M, B., Quantico, Va., 
to N. A. &, Pensacola, Fla. to report on 
Sept. 12. 

Maj. David M. Randall, A. A. & F., de- 
tailed as an assistant adjutant and in- 
8pector. 

Capt. Frank B. Geottge, 1st Lt. William 
S. Fellers, 1st Lt. Harry B. Liversedge, upon 
arrival in the Department of the Pacific or- 
dered to M. B., Quantico, Va. 
> Ist Lt. Randolph McC, Pate, upon arrival 
in the Department of the Pacific ordered to 
M. B., Parris Island, S. C. 

Ist Lt. Harold E. Rosecrans, 2d Lt. Ion 
M. Bethel, 2d Lt. Archie B. Gerard, 2d Lt. 
Andrew J, Mathiesen, assigned to duty at 
M. B., N. Yd., Puget Sound, Washington. 

2d Lt. Robert G. Ballance, 2d Lt. Charles 
Popp, on Sept. 16 detached M. B., N. Yd., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Department. of the 
Pacific. ° 

2d Lt. James O. Brauer, assigned to duty 
with A. 8, W. C. E. F., N. A. S., San Diego, 
Calif. 

2d Lt, Zebulon C, Hopkins, commissioned 
a second lieutenant and ordered to M. B., 
N. Yd., Philadelphia, Pa., to ‘report not later 
than Sept. 9 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. Henry Baptist, on Sept. 
15 detached M. .. Norfolk Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, Va., to M. B., Quantico, Va. 
_Chf. Mar. Gnr, William 8, Robinson, as- 
signed to duty at M. B., N. Yd., Puget 
Sound, Wash. 














Navy Orders 


Lt. Comdr. Edwin S. Earnhardt, det. 
Nav. Academy about Aug. 28; to U. S. S. 
Florida. 

Lt, Comdr. Ewart G, Haas, det. U. S. 8S. 
Florida about Aug. 31; to U. S. S. Dobbin. 

Lt. Comdr. Herbert B. Knowles, det. 13th 
Nav. Dist. about Aug. 29; to Bu. Eng. 

Lt, Charles F. Hudson, det. Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa., about Oct. 1; to command 
U. S, 8. Contocook. 

Ens. Daniel T. Eddy, det. U. S. S. Cam- 
den about Aug. 27; to Subm. Div, 4, 

Rear Adm. George T. Smith (M. C.), det. 
Nav. Med. Supply Depot, Brooklyn, N, Y.; 
to continue sick leave. 

Comdr. John J. O'Malley (M. C.), to duty 
eas Dispensary, Navy Dept., Washington, 








Lt. Stephen R. Edson (S. C.), det. Nav. 
Hosp., Boston, about Nov. 1: to U. §, 8. 
Camden. 

Lt. Comdr. Ralph D. Spalding (C. E. C.), 
det. Nav. Oper. Base, Key West, Fla.; to 
Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 

Lt. John J. Chew (C. E. C.), det. Nav. 
Sta. Tutuila, Samoa, about Sept. 30; to 
llth Nav. Dist. 


Army Orders 





Ist Lt. William Littell Everitt, Signal | 


Corps Res., to duty at Langley Field, Va. 


« Wrnt. Officer Charles H. Larrabee, Fort | 
to the} 


Sam Houston, Tex., will report 
president of the Army retiring board at 
that station for examination. 


Staff Sgt, Charles Tyler, E. C., will be | 


' 


New positions which the administrative 
offices are required by the classification 





act to report to the Personnel Classifica- 
tion Board for approval of allocations are 
those having duties and _ responsibilities 
which differ from existing allocated posi- 
tions in the same bureau, office, or other 
appropriation unit, and care should be 
exercised to submit all such positions 
promptly for allocation. (Sept. 3, 1929.) 

A-28420. Pay—Longevity—Army enlisted 
man. The period an enlisted man under 
arrest awaiting trial, the period of con- 
finement after trial and the period absent 
sick not in line of duty, may not be counted 
for longevity pay purposes. (Sept. 3, 1929.) 


placed upon the retired list at Fort Du 
Pont, Del. 

Tech. Sgt- Daniel Unruh, will be placed 
on the retired list at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans. 

Mstr. Sgt. John L. Hobson, Ord. Dept., 
will be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Missoula, Mont, 

2d Lt. Arthur J. Reinhart, Air Corps 
Res., orders of Aug. 3 revoked. 

Col. Louis M. Nuttman, Inf., detailed as 
a member of the Army retiring board ap- 
pointed to meet at headquarters, Ninth 
ane Area, Presidio of San Francisco, 

alif, 

ist Lt. Urban Nible, F. A., detailed in 
the Ord. Dept., Springfield, Mass. 

Lt. Col. Peter H. Hennessey, Cav., re- 
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tired upon his own application. 
The Auited States Baily 
in New York , 

THE Unitep States Dairy is de- 

livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 

The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
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some nitrifying organisms. (Thesis (Ph. 
{ D.)—lIowa state college of agriculture and 
méchanic arts, 1928. “Reprinted from 
Jour. Amer. soc. agron., vol. 21,-no. 5, 
1929” and “Iowa state college journal of 
science, vol. iii, no. 2, January, 1929.”) 
p. 547-560, 113-175. Ames, Ia., 1929. 
29-16742 
Odland, Theodore Eugene, 1892. The inheri- 
tance of rachilla length and its relation 
to other characters in a cross between 
Avena sativa and Avena sativa orientals. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cornell university, 1926, 
Bulletin 219 of the Agricultural experi- 
ment station, College of agriculture, West 
Virginia university, May, 1928.) 55 p., 
illus. Morgantown, W. Va., The West 
Virginia agricultural experiment station, 
1928. 29-16690 
Plutarchus. The Greek questions of Plu- 
tarch, with a new translation & a com- 
mentary by W. R. Halliday. 233 p. Ox- 
ford, The Clarendon press, 1928. 29-16496 
Prasanna-Kumara Acharya. Indian archi- 
tecture according to Manasara-silpasastra, 
268 p. N. Y., The Oxford university press, 
1928. 29-12905 
Reifsnyder, Howard. Colonial furniture; 
the superb collection of the late Howard 
Reifsnyder, including signed pieces by 
Philadelphia cabinet-makers, formerly 
contained in the Reifsnyder residence, the 
Pennsylvania museum and Mount Pleasant 
mansion, Philadelphia; sold by order of 
the executors, Hannah G. Reifsnyder and 
Corn exchange national bank and trust 
company, Philadelphia. 275 p., illus. N. 
Y., “American art assoociation, 1929. 
29-12897 
Robertson, Donald Struan. A handbook of 
Greek & Roman architecture. 406 p., 
illus. Cambridge, Eng., The University 
press, 1929. 29-16617 
St. Louis. Public library. Machinery in 
the library. Reprinted from its Annual 
report, 1727-28, Appendix. 24 p., illus. 
St. Louis, St. Louis public library, 1928. 


29-16621 
Schneirla, Theodore Christian. . . . Learn- 
ing and orientation in ants. (Comparative 


psychology monographs, v. 6, serial no, 
30, July, 1929.) 143 p., illus. Baltimore, 
Md., The Johns Hopkins press, 1929. 
29-16686 
Social science research council. Sources of 
information concerning the operation of 
the Eighteenth amendment; a report of 
a special advisory committee of the So- 
cial science research council. 70 num- 
bered leaves. N. Y., 1928. 29-11848 
Starks, Edwin Chapin. ... The dissection 
of the dogfish, by ... and Lot D. Howard, 
(Leland Stanford junior university. Stan. 
ford laboratory guides. Biological series.) 
36 p. Stanford University, Calif., Stan- 
ford university press, 1929. 29-16687 
Todd, Dorothy. The new interior decora- 


tion; an introduction to its principles, 
and international survey of its methods, 
by ... and Raymond Mortimer. 42 p. 
N. Y., C. Scribner’s sons, 1929. —_ 29-16616 


Vienna. Osterreichisches museum fur kunst 
und industrie. Old oriental carpets, is- 
sued by the Austrian museum for art and 
industry; with text by Friedrich Sarre 
and Hermann Trenkwald, translated by 
A. F. Kendrick. 2 v., illus. Vienna, A. 
Schroll & co., 1926-29. 29-12885 

Waite, Roy Harrison. Poultry science and 
practice. (McGraw-Hill publications in 
the agricultural and botanical sciences; 
E. W. Sinnott, consulting editor.) 433 p., 
illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1929, 

29-16739 

The collected sci- 





Waterston, John James. 
entific papers of ... edited with a biog- 
raphy, by J. S. Haldane. 709 p., illus, 
Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1928. 

29-16688 

Westerfield, Newton Cyrus. Fifty years with 

poultry. 179 p. Seattle, Wash., 1929. 
29-16740 

Plain prose; the 
184 p. 

29-16495 


Williams, William Emrys. 
elements of a serviceable style. 
London, Methuen & co., 1928. 
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Submit Views on 
Packers’ Decree 


Certain Producers of Honey, | 


Farm Interests | 
| 


Oranges, Fruit and Dairy 
Products Oppose Exten- 
sion of Activities. 


[Continued from Page 6.) 
bership of approximately 100,000 farm- 
ers in Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Da- 
kota and South Dakota, declared that 
the terms of the consent decree so im- 
pede successful operations by the pack- 


ers as to “reflect itself in the prices ob- | 
, tained by our producers for their produce 


and which in turn will have a generally 
depressing effect on all business because 


of the curtailed buying power of the 


farmer.” 

C. R. White, president of New York 
State Federation of Farm Bureaus, tele- 
graphed: “In behalf New York State 
farmers I wish to urge modification of 
the consent decree to allow packers to 
continue canning and preserving fruits.” 

Michigan Livestock Exchange asserted 
in its response that “the decree is un- 
fair and discriminatory” and “we believe 
the best interests of our producers re- 
quire the same free and unrestricted 
channels of distribution to all packers.” 

Colorado Stock Growers Association 


amplified the testimony given in their | 


behalf by F. E. Mollin, se¢retary-treas- 


urer of the American National Livestock | 


Association, with a brief in which they 

urged modification as an 

measure of farm relief. 
Written Statement Filed. 


W. P. Wing, secretary of the Califor- 


nia Wool Growers Association, stated, on 


behalf of that organization, that it “be- |]! 


lieves that there are now some chain 


stores in the packing industry; there- | 


fore, unless the packers are allowed to 
engage in the retail marketing of meat, 
it is gross discrimination. 


“Further, that if the packers are al- | 


lowed to engage in retailing meat, gro- 


ceries and other unrelated lines of mer- | 


chandise, it will reduce their overhead, 
thus making it possible for them to sell 
their goods at a reduced cost to the con- 
sumer and to purchase their produce 
at an increased price to the producer.” 

F. W. Harding, general executive cf 


the American Shorthorn Breeders Asso- | 


ciation, with a membership of 15,000 
breeders, stated that “we believe that 


important |]! 


the chief handicap in the beef cattle in- | 


dustry has been the development of small 
orders, both wholesale and retail, for 


meat, making an increased amount of | 
service per pound, when delivered to the | 


ultimate consumer.” 

_E._E. Beaner, president of the Na- 
tional Livestock Producers Association, 
which has a membership of 250,000, de- 


clared that the board of directors of | 
that organization considered three fac- ||! 


tors when they voted to favor modifica- 
tion of the decree: , 

_ “First, the only too apparent discrim- 
ination against the packers affected ia | 
the decree; second, gradually widening | 
spread between retail and _ wholesale | 


prices of meats; and third, the perma- | 


nency of the terminal markets and the | 
service rendered thereon.” 1] 


Organizations Listed. | 

Other organizations which expressed 
themselves in favor of modification of | 
the decree included the Lewis County | 
Growers Association of Chehalis, Wash.; | 
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Accounting 


Taxation 


nal Revenue —, 
| dealing with right o 
execute waiver in behalf of 


nership up to date of his 


assessments. 
Decisions on page 4. 


Communication 


Postal Service 


; partment. 


Office Department. 
Radio 





in use of radio in aviation. 


Page 10, Col. 4 


Station KWK, St. Louis, asks Radio 
Commission for additional power, at 
Page 2, Col. 1 

Radio Commission ae, neg aaa | 

f hearings on applications for licenses | 
; ~ Page 3, Col. 4 
Federal 
Page 9 


hearing held Sept. 6. 


or changes in licenses. 


Applications granted by 


Radio Commission, Sept. 6. 
Distribution 


Aviation 


Federal laws bearing on air service | 
made available in recent compilation by | 


General counsel of Bureau of Inter- 
memorandum | 


fiduciary to | 
estate. | comes 
| (Bureau of Internal Revenue general | 
} eounsel’s memorandum.) Page 4, Col. 6 


Bureau of Internal Revenue rules 


income to decedent partner from part- | 
death is sub- 


Page 4, Col. 7 


| ject to income tax. 

Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
| nounces refunds, credits and abate- 
ll ments of taxes in 10 cases of aver- 

Page 7, Col. 5 


| See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
| 


Frederic A. Tilton, Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, states application 
of business methods are necessary to | 
successful operation of Post Office De- 
Page 1, Col. 4 


New connections established with air 


il i abroad, according to Post 
| mail lines Sars Cas 


Engineer of Radio Commission di- | 
| rected to survey European practices 








! 


Railroads 


Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorizes Long Island Railroad to issue 
| $14,997,750 in common stock to capital- 
lize betterments. Page 1, Col. 5 

Calendar of hearings in railway rate 
assigned by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Page 6 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 


| state Commerce Commission. Page 6 


| Interstate Commerce Commission 
| grants Arkansas Western permit to sell 
|bonds to repay money borrowéd for 
|construction project. Page 7, Col. 1 


Report to Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission recommends rejection of appli- 
| cation of Yankton, Norfolk & Southern 
|R. R. to build extension from Pierce to 
| Norfolk, Nebr., and proposes the Yank- 
ton, Norfolk & Southern accept fair of- 
fer of Chicago & North Western for 
| trackage rights. Page 6, Col. 7 
| Department of Commerce announces 
| Italian government will turn over rail- 
| roads in Italian Africa to private man- 
| agement. Page6é, Col. 3 


Continuation of full text of order of 


Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorizing Kansas & Sidell Railroad, to 
extend route in Illinois by lease and 
operation of Casey & Kansas Railroad. 

Page 6, Col. 4 


| Shipping 
Fair activity found at shipping cen- 


|ters in Europe. Page 10, Col. 5 


| Executive 
Management 


Administrative Practice 


Chart of fundamental organization of 
the Federal Trade Commission. Page 6 


Business Conditions 





|turnover during last week of August 
smaller than that of preceding week. 


| 7 
Decisions Affecting - 


superintendent of document room of | Business 
House of Representatives. -| See Special Index and Digest of 
Page 3, Col. "a Latest Federal Court Decisions on 
Exporting and Importing | “9° 8. ; , 
Automotive exports for first seven | See Accounting, Taxation. 
months of 1929 set new high record, | Labor 


Department of Commerce states. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Exports of benzol increase in July, 
largely owing to increased German de- 


| mand, says Department of Commerce 


Department of Commerce 


of drugs exported by United States. 


Page 5, Col. 5| 


Highways 


Survey of traffic on western high- | 
| avs to be undertaken by Bureau of | 
i Depart- 


Public Roads and Highway 
ments of il Western States. 


ment of Latin-American highways. 





the Puget Sound Berry Growers Asso-| cree made it unlawful for any one of 
ciation, Arizona Cattle Growers Asso- | these packers to handle fish or vegetables 
ciation, Arizona Wool Growers Associa-| of any kind (except in combination with | 
tion, Puyallup and Sumner Fruit Grow- | meats) fruits, syrups, jams, jellies, pre- 


ers Association, of Puyallup, Wash.; | 
Gresham Berry Growers Association, of 
Gresham, Oreg.; Nevada Land & Live- 
stock Association, Montana Grain Deal- 
ers Association, Utah Wool Growers As- | 
sociation, American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders Association, Michigan State 
Farm Bureau, Washington Berry Grow- 
ers Association, Wyoming Stock Growers 
Association, American Hereford Cattle) 
Breeders Association, Montana Stock- 
growers Association, Washington Wool 
Growers Association, Nebraska Stock 
Growers Association, Montana Wool 
Growers Association, California Cattle- 
men’s Association, Arizona Cattle Grow- 
ers Association and Arizona Wool Grow- 
ers Association. 

The full text of the written statement 
of S. H. Thompson, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, fol- 
lows: 

The board of directors of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, in session in 
Chicago on June 29, 1929, after full con- 
sideration of changes during the past 10 
years in the distribution of food products 
and the effect of these changes on the 
pacxers operating under the terms of | 
the packers consent decree, went on 
record as follows: 

“Recognizing the change in conditions 
which brought about the issuance of | 
the packers consent decree; recognizing 
that the decree is now discriminatory in 
that it bars four prominent packers from 
a field open not only to their present 
competitors but to all others who are} 
now entering or may enter the field of 
processing and retailing meats, appre- 
ciating that the widening margin be- 
tween wholesale and retail costs can | 
and does curtail consumption of meat,| 
it is the opinion of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration that the interests of the mem- 
bers of this organization can be best 
served by the modification of that de- 
cree.” | 

The American Farm Bureau further) 
amplified its position in an editorial ap- | 
pearing in the September issue of the 
Bureau Farmer, official publication of the 
American Farm Bureau _ Federation. | 
This read as follows: 

‘The Board of Directors of the Amer-} 
ican Farm Bureau Federation is 


| termined by the retail chain store. 


| their 


serves, spices, sauces, condiments, coffee, 


|tea, chocolate, cocoa, nuts, flour, sugar, 


and so forth. 

*“Whether or not conditions in Febru- 
ary, 1920, justified this decree, is not 
now a matter of argument. It is evident 
that the situation in the Fall of 1929 is 
vastly different. 
distribution has been radically changed. 
Since the war, the establishment of chain 
grocery stores has expanded at an as- 
tonishing pace. In the last two or three 
years the chain stores have rapidly gone 
into the field of retail meat marketing. 


Page 5, Col. 1} 


issues | 
statement showing dee¢line in amount 


Page 1, Col. 4 


| Panama calls conference on develop- | infringement. 


Page 3, Col. 3 





The machinery of food | 


| Cause. 


“It is estimated that chain stores are) 


now operating a total of 15,000 retail 
meat markets. It is further estimated 


that the chain groceries do from 35 to} 


50 per cent of the total grocery business 
of the United States. 


“This growth and expansion of the| 


chain and the controlling position 


that the chain store is now assuming | 


lin the retail distribution of groceries 


and meats vitally affects the situation. 
The retail price and market is now de- 
The 
packer and the livestock producer are 
rapidly losing control of the market of 
product. The spread between 
wholesale and retail price of meat af- 
fects the total consumption of meat. 
is evident that freedom of competition 
is the best safeguard against unreason- 


lably low livestock prices, and an un- 


reasonably high meat price. This free- 
dom of competition is naturally lacking 
so far as the four packers above named 
are forced to operate under the terms 
of the consent decree. 
Decree Viewed as Unfair. 

“It is likewise evident to the producer 

of livestock that the price he receives 


{ment to Federal position need not be 
{reported to Personnel Classification 
Board for classification where duties of 
position are not in new field. 

Page 3, Col. 2 


Patents 


Board of Appeals of Patent Office 
allows 18 claims for oxysalt composi- 
tions but requires reduction of number 
of claims to four. (Ex parte Catlett.) 

Page 8, Col. 6 


| District Court rules that device iden- 
|tical with devices adjudicated to be in- 

fringements of patent rights to lubri- 
| cating apparatus and means is aiso an 
(Bassick Mfg.,Co. v. 
| United Grease Gun Corp..) 
| Page 8, Col. 1 


| 





Efficiency Sought 


In Postal Service 





Application of Business Prin- 
ciples Is Advocated. 








{Continued from Page 7.) 

of one kind or another. Many carefully 
studied plans apparently have been pro- 
posed but failed of execution because of 
change of Administration, lack of neces- 
sary congressional action, or some other 
Consequently, there is still room 
for improvement. Much is expected, but 
the element of time is the greatest obsta- 
cle. 
louder than words, I prefer to report 
progress after results are accomplished, 
instead of making predictions of what 
may occur. 

This paper should end here, but I have 
been asked to add a chapter on how a 
certified public accountant can engage in 
public service. Examples are numerous 


lof accountants who have either offered 


It | 


| mission, 


for his livestock is dependent on the | 


price which the packer can obtain for 
the manufactured product. If the packer 
is entirely at the mercy of the retailer, 
he can only pass on to the producer the 
resulting low price. Further, it is evi- 
dent to the producer that if the packer 
can lower his overhead—his operating 
costs—utilizing his facilities in the han- 
dling of other food products, that the 
resulting saving may take the form of 


| high prices paid for livestock. 


“All of these were considerations 


on’ which prompted the action taken by the 


record advocating a modification of the) hoard of directors of the American Farm 


packers consent decree. 
“The packers consent decree 
entered by the Supreme. Court of the} 


District of Columbia on Feb. 27, 1920.| unfair. 


| Bureau Federation. 
WAS | reasons can be summed up as follows: 


In a nutshell, their 


“First, the packer consent decree is 
These four packers cannot en- 


It was a decree voluntarily accepted by gage in the retail distribution of meat 


Sweft & Co., Armour & Co., Wilson & 
Co., and the Cudahy Packing Co. | 


| 


their services or were drafted in the pub- 
lic cause. I need only to mention such 
names as R. M. Montgomery, Joseph 
Sterrett, Homer Pace, George McLaugh- 
lin, William E. Wilsory former Congress- 
man of Indiana, and others. No two of 
these pursued the same mé@thod of ap- 
proach, But all were students of their 
subject, as well as students of civic af- 
fairs, It may be in your case that the 
board of commerce in your own city 
offers the best stepping stone to future 
promotion. Perhaps its committee on 
industrial development may need your 
active support, or the city planning com- 
or the committee on smoke 
abatement, or the committee on recrea- 
tion. Any of these will bring you in 
touch with a broader personal acquaint- 
ance. 
involves a present sacrifice which it is 
so easy to avoid, 

At the present time much thought is 


being given to the development of city! 


airports and in this, if you are not al- 
ready interested, you may find a field 
for the exercise of your public spirit. 


Which of you has become interested in| 
Or who has endeavored | 


State taxation? 
to exert his influence for a modern busi- 


| Department of Commerce finds money | 


Page 5, Col. 5} 


Comptroller General rules appoint- | 


Inasmuch as actions always speak | 


To give each your personal time | 








| Tarif 

| Senate groups agree to consider ad- 

ministrative provisions of tariff bill 

before rate schedules. Page 1, Col. 6 
Continuation of full text of section 

of tariff bill as. amended by Senate 

| Committee on Finance. Page 4, Col. 1 


duced to 30 per cent by United States 
Customs Court. Page 5, Col. 1 


Finanée 


Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. Page 9 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. Page 7 


International Finance 
Foreign exchange rates on the New 
; York market. Page 7 

Silver stocks increased slightly in 
Shanghai and silver imports into India 
declined during past week, Department 


of Commerce is informed. 
Page 7, Col. 7 


Money 
| Department of Commerce finds money 
turnover during last week of August 


smaller than that of preceding week. 
Page 5, Col. 5 





| 
| Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 


| Alaska salmon pack for 1929 will 
exceed five-year average, says Depart- 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Marketing of prunes later am! in 


better condition of maturity urged by 
| Department of Agriculture. 


| ment of Commerce, 


lower than that held in 1928. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Views of farm interests submitted at 
hearing on proposed extension of activi- 
tives of packers. Page 1, Col. 3 


Prices for grapes better than dur- 
ing. previous season, Department of | 
Agriculture states. Page 5, Col. 1 


Price deciine recorded in nearly all | 
grades of tobacco -at Federal-State 
grading service at Lake City, S. C. 

Page 5, Col. 5! 


Chemicals and Allied | 
Products 


Department of Commerce issues | 
statement showing decline in amount | 
of drugs exported by United States. | 

Page 5, Col. 5} 








Leather and Its 


Manufactures 


New high production of boots and 
|shoes recorded during first seven 











and must be maintained and respected. 
Your part in advancing the American 
| Philosophy of life, liberty, and the pur- 
| suit of happiness will be what you will 
| it, and no more. 


| Cotton in Storage in 1929 
Is Inferior in Quality 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

were over 1 1-32 inches in staple as com- 
pared with 737,075 bales a year before. 
The percentages in this case were 23.4 
}compared with 30.5. Three hundred and 
|seventy-five thousand three hundred bales 
or 17.7 per cent of American Upland 
cotton were untenderable, compared with 
221,450 bales or 9.2 per cent last year. 
Of these, 220,100 bales were untenderable 
on account of deficiencies of grade, 74,600 
| bales for deficiencies of staple and 80,- 
600 bales were doubly disqualified, be- 
ing untenderable both in grade and 
staple. The comparative proportions 
were as follows: For grade 10.4 per 
cent, as compared with 5.6 per cent last 
year; for staple 3.5 per cent as com- 
pared with 2.1 per cent, and for both 
grade and staple 3.8 per cent as against 
1.5-per cent. 

The bureau expects to 
shortly the date on which it will release 
a report of the number of bales of cot- 
ton of each grade and staple consumed 
in the United States in the 12 months 
ending July 31, 1929. 


Study of Use of Radio 


In Aviation Ordered 


|Survey to Be Made of Practices 
In European Countries. 


Gerald C. Gross, engineer of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, has been directed 
|by the Commission to study current 
| European practices with respect to radio 
}communication for aviation, the Commis- 
}sion announced Sept. 6. 


the International Consulting Technical 

Committee on Radio Communications. 
The full text of the Commission’s let- 

| ter directing Mr. Gross to make the sur- 





|ness administration of State finances?) yey follows: 


My experience has taught me that 
every contact and every line of right 


| In connection with your fortheoming 
| trip to The Hague as a member of the 


| thinking along civie or public lines, and| American delegation to the International 
| may add political lines, accumulates | Consulting Technical Committee on Ra- 
| a reserve which sooner or later can be} dio Communications, beginning Sept. 18, 


converted into opportunity. 
some rewards far above those that can 


There are 


| : . 
1929, you are directed by the Commis- 
| sion at the close of the above named con- 


but chain stores engaged in distributing | be expressed in terms of money but in| ference to proceed to Templedof in Ber- 
| some unknown way progressive thinking lin, Germany, from thence to Le Bourget, 


retail mé@at may and have entered into 


“With the signing of that decree these | the packing business, 


packers were enjoined from owning or 
controlling public cold 


“Second, a situation is developing in 


storage ware-|the distribution of food products which 


houses, retail meat markets, stockyards,| prejudices the position of the iivestock t 
utilizing refrigerator cars, branch ‘houses | producer by placing the wholesale price | public matters to counteract the vicious | radio communication for aviation, 


or other facilities for the distribution or | 


sale of unrelated commodities. This de- 


of meat largely in the control of the re- 
tail distributor,” 


| along broad lines is usually accompanied | Paris, France,,and thence to Croydon, 





| 


by financial reward as well. 
In this Republic there is the need of 
constructive and intelligent thinking on 


undercurrents of destructive origin, 
Property rights are continually assailed 


\ 


|near London, England, for the purpose 
of making an engineering study of cur- 
rent European practiced with respect to 


While traveling on the above official 
business between The Hague, Berlin, 


Duty on equipment for dentists is re- | 


Page 1, Col. 4 


; Department of Agriculture reports | 
| that cotton in storage during 1929 is| 


announce | 


Mr. Gross has! 
left for Europe to attend the meeting of+ 





months of current year, Department of 
Commerce announces, Page 2, Col. 7 


Machinery 
Automotive exports for first seven 
| months of 1929 set new high record, 
Department of Commerce states. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Mines and Minerals 
Exports of benzol increase in July, 
|largely owing to increased German de- 
mand, says Department of Commerce. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Stone, Clay and Glass 
Products 
Sales of clay by producers showed 
gain in 1928, according to Department 
of Commerce. Page 5, Col. 7 


Textiles and Their 

Products 
Cooperative sales of wool tripled | 
from 1920 to 1926 and trend is toward 
formation of large-scale cooperative 
associations, Department of Agricul- 
ture states. Page 1, Col. 2 
Department of Agriculture reports 
that cotton in?storage during 1929 is! 

lower than that held in 1928. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Purchasing 


Production Statistics 
Prospects for total grape production 
in 1929 will be about one-fifth less than | 


that in either 1927 or 1928, Agriculture 
Department states. Page 5, Col. 1 


| 








Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


+ 





| of enumerators for 1930 census, Bureau 





New high production of boots and 
shoes recorded during first seven 
| months of current year, Department of 
Commerce announces. Page 2, Col. 7! 


Selling and 
| Marketing 





Foreign Markets 





Economic and financial conditions in | 
world markets reviewed by Department | 
of Commerce., Page 5, Col. 2) 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Senate Committee on Agriculture | 
and Forestry decides to hear members | 
of Farm Board on their interpretation 
of credit provisions of law creating 
Board and on their qualifications for | 
office. Page 1, Col. 1 


Federal Farm Board announces loan 
of $50,000 to Ithaca (N. Y.) Grange to | 
be used in acquiring better marketing 
facilities. Page 1, Col. 1; 


Views of farm interests submitted at 
hearing on proposed extension of activi- 
tives of packers. Page 1, Col. 3 


Market Statistics ‘- 


Cooperative sales of wool tripled 
from 1920 to 1926 and trend is toward 
formation of large-scale cooperative | 
associations, 
ture states. 


! 





Page 1, Col. 2} 





| Paris and London, your actual and nec- 
essary travel expenses will be paid in ac- 
cordance with the Standardized Govern- 
ment Travel Regulations, and while at 
Berlin, Paris and London on the above 
mentioned official duty, you will be al- 
lowed a per diem of $15 per day in lieu 
of subsistence. 
| It is desired that a special study of 
the following topics be made: 1, present- 
day European aids to air navigation and 
frequencies and power used; 2, general 
communication frequencies and power 
used and normal distances covered; 3, 
use of direction-finding apparatus. on 
board aircraft; 4, type of radiobeacon 
used on land; 5, use of high frequencies 
for aviation and normal carrying range. 
It is requested that a report covering 
the above subjects be made to the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission after completion 
of the investigation. 


Efficiency Awards 
Made to Warships 


Cruisers ‘Omaha’ and ‘Roches- 
ter’ Win Pennants. 


| 


The battle efficiency pennant for the 
light cruiser class has been won by the 
cruiser “Omaha,” flagship of-the De- 
| stroyer Squadrons, Battle Fleet, and the 
|pennant for the cruiser class by the 
“Rochester,” flagship. of the Commander 
of the Special Service Squadron, Rear 
| Admiral Edward H. Campbell, U: S. N., 
for the year 1928 to 1929, the Depart- 
ment of the Navy stated Sept. 6. The 
| full text of the Department’s statement 
follows: 


ship which has the highest merit in the 
combined score in the gunnery, engi- 
neering and communication competi- 
tions for its class. It is the highest 
award that the Navy has in times of 
peace. 

The commanding officer of the “Omaha” 
during the year 1928-29 was Capt. Allen 
Buchanan, U. S. N., now aide to the 
President of the United States. The 
“Omaha” also won the gunnery trophy. 
| This is the third consecutive year that 
this vessel has won these coveted honors. 
| Lt. Comdr. E. G. Herzinger, U. S. N., 
was the “Ohaha’s” gunnery officer. 

The “Rochester” is getting the pennant 
for the cruiser class for the second con- 
secutive year, as well as the gunnery 
trophy, Her commanding officer is Capt. 
H. A. Baldridge, and gunnery officer, Lt. 
J. E. Ginrich, 


| 


| 
' 








Shipping Centers Found 
To Be Active in Europe 


Shipping conditions at several of the 
large Buropean ports visited by Samuel 
SS. Sandberg, member of the Shipping 
Board, are good, Mr, Sandberg stated 





Henry D. Hubbard, assistant to direc- 


| tor, Standards Bureau. Page 9 
Daily engagements of the President. 
Page 3 | 


tributors have promised to aid in en- 
forcing prohibition, says Commissioner 
of Prohibition. 

| War Department. 
Navy Department. 


| Marine Corps. 


Department of Agricul-| cruisers “Omaha” and “Rochester.” 


— 


Service and 
Personnel 


Education 


Experimental research work in city 
schools for investigation of educational 
methods is proposed by the chief of 
the division of city schools, Bureau of 
Education. Page 1, Col. 2 


New books received by the Library 
of Congress. Page 9 


Foreign Relations 
President Hoover asks three ship- 
yards involved in suits filed by Wm. B. 
Shearing, alleging his employment by 
them to oppose agreement on naval 
limitations at Geneva, to explain rela- 


tions with man described as naval ex- 
pert and propagandist. Page 1, Col. 7 


Joseph E. Barlow files affidavit with 


State Department reciting circum- 
stances of his arrest, incarceration and 
release in Havana, Aug. 27-28, declar- 
ing he was jailed with dangerous 
maniacs and his life endangered, and 
charges withheld ‘from him. 

Page 2, Col. 2 


Arab interests ask Secretary Stim- 
son for American assistance in restora- 
tion of peace in Palestine. Page 3, Col. 1 


President Hoover has appointed Le- 
land Harrison minister of Uruguay. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


General 
No age limit fixed for appointment 


of Census announces. Page 1, Col. 5 


Census Bureau announces appoint- 
ment of additional enumerators in 31 
Districts. Page 10, Col. 7 


Senate receives copy of joint reso- 


lution of Wisconsin Legislature asking 
Congress to call constitutional conven- 
tion of representatives of States. to 
propose amendments to Federal Con- 
stitution as provided in Constitution. 
: ‘Page 2, Col. 4 


Representative Kelly, of Pennsyl- 
vania, says reestablishment of Jews in 
Palestine would benefit Europe and 
Asia. Page 3, Col. 4 


Laundry Operations—an article by 





















Law Enforcement 
California grape growers and dis- 


Page 1, Col. 2 


National Defense 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Page 9 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Page 9 


ers issued to the personnel of the 
Page 9 


Battle efficiency awards are made to | 





Page 10, Col. ny 


orally Sept. 6. He has just returned 
from a tour of Europe which he took fol- 
lowing his attendance at the Iberio- 
American Exposition at Seville, Spain, 


ping Board. 

Mr. Sandberg said that he visited 
Seville, Barcelona, Hamburg, Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, Havre and London. 
these. places he found shipping active. 
However, he said, in every country he 
heard the same complaint, that there 
were more ships than merchandise and 
that rates as a result were too low. 

“Even so,” he said, “the private Euro- 
pean shipowners appear to be getting 
along and keeping their heads above 
water.” He observed, he said, a sense 


tions to build up a merchant marine. 








The pennant is awarded annually to the | 


Kansas & Sidell to Lease 


And Operate Short Line | 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
follows: 
tons, $3,200; animal products, 7,800 tons, 
$15,600; products of mines, 35,000 tons, 
$10,500; forest products, 100 tons, $100; 
miscellaneous manufactures, 6,000 tons, 
$3,600; and miscellaneous less-than-car- 
load freight, 500 tons, $700. The esti- 
mated gross revenue per year is $33,660; 
operating expenses, $22,000; net revenue, 
$11,660; taxes, $1,500; equipment rent, 
$1,500; and net railway operating in- 
come, $8,610. About 85 per cent of this 
traffic is expected to be developed or 


diverted from other railroads. After 
the first five years it is expected that 
there will be an increase of about 20 
per cent in revenue. Very little pas- 
senger traffic seems to be carried or 
|expected, but it is estimated that the 
road will interchange with connecting 
railroads about 40,000 tons of freight 
per year and that its operation will save 
the public from hauling 50,000 tons per 
year from 6 to 10 miles. The record 
'does not show the amount of business 
currently handled by the road or the 
traffic in past years, and few data are 
given as bases for the estimates pre- 
sented. However, the road is in ex- 
istence and jin operation serving com- 
munities and industries which seem to 
need it, and the facts presented, particu- 
larly the population of the territory 
served, seem to indicate a reasonable 
prospect that the road may pay expenses 
and a fair return upon the reasonable 
value of the investment. therein. As 
Coolley and Price apparently paid not 
greatly over $21,000 for the railroad 
property the propriety of the Casey’s is- 
suing $100,000 of its bonds based thereon 
would appear to be questionable. This, 
however, is a matter for consideration 
in connection with the securities appli- 
cation above mentioned. 

The Casey has no equipment with 
which to operate its railroad and no 








the Sidell has sufficient equipment to 





as the official representative of the Ship. | 


In all) 


of fair play toward American aspira- | 


Agricultural products, 4,000 | 


created by the line and 15 per cent to be! 


funds to pascyece such equipment, while | 


Census Personnel 
Is Augmented by 
31 Appointments 


Additional Supervisors Are 
| Named by Bureau to Take 

| Charge of Tabulation 

| In Districts. y 


The Bureau of the Census, Department 
|of Commerce has announced that 31 
| additional supervisors for the decennial 
| census had been selected. The list of the 
additional appointments, as made publi 
| by the Bureau, follows: : 


| Charles C. McCray, Redding, Calif., 
Lassen, Modoc, Plumas, Shasta, Siskiyou, 
| Tehama, Trinity counties, with head- 
| quarters at Redding. 

| Fred N. Kilborn, Coeur D’Alene, Idaho, 
Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Kootenai, 
| Shoshone counties, with headquarters at 
Coeur D’Alene. 

Miss Harriett’: M. Hallam, Blooming- 
ton, Ill, Ford, Livingston, McLean, 
Woodford counties, with headquarters at 
Bloomington. 
| Frank J. Goepodaric, Joliet, Ill., Kan- 
| kakee and Will counties, with headquar- 
| ters at Joliet. 
| Robert W. Eaton, Topeka, Kans., Atchi- 
son, Doniphan, Jefferson, Leavenworth, 
| Shawnee counties, with headquarters at 
| Topeka. 
| Henry Z. Mitchell, Bemidji, Minn., Bel- 
| trami, Cass, Hubbard, Itasca, Koochi- 
|ching, Lake of the Woods, Wadena 
| counties, with headquarters at Bemidji. 


| corn, Benton, ItaWamba, Lee, Pontotoe, 

| Prentiss, Tippah, Tishomingo, Union 

| counties, with headquarters at Tupelo. 
Appointee for Montana, 

Wilmeo E. Hubert, Missoula, Mont., 
Flathead, Lake, Lincoln, Mineral, Mis- 
| soula, Ravalli, Sanders counties, with 
| headquarters at Missoula. 
| Mrs. Marie Weekes, Norfolk, Nebr., 
| Burt, Colfax, Cuming, Dakota, Dixon, 
| Dodge, Madison, Stanton, Thurston, 
| Washington, Wayne counties, with head- 
quarters at Norfolk. 

Harley O. Parsons, Lincoln, Nebr., 
| Cass, Lancaster, Otoe, Sarpy counties, 
| with headquarters at Lincoln. 
| Charles T. Patten,’ Nashua, N. H., 
Cheshire, Hillsborough counties, with 
headquarters at Nashua. 

S. Dan Zeppenfeld, Kearny, N: J., Hud- 
| son county (part of), with headquarters 
j}at Kearny. 

James B. Montgomery, Newburgh, N. 
| Y., Dutchess, Orange, Putnam counties, 
| with headquarters at Newburgh. 


||| Frank H. Hyland, Devils Lake, N. Dak., 


| Benson, Cavalier, Eddy, Grand Forks, 
Nelson, Pembina, Pierce, Ramsey, Ro- 
| lette, Towner, Walsh counties, with h 
| quarters at Devils Lake. 

Charles S. Buck Jr., Jamestown, 
Dak., Burleigh, Dickey, Emmons, Foster, 
| Kidder, Lamoure, Logan, McIntosh, 
Sheridan, Stutsman, Wells counties, with 
headquarters at Jamestown. 

Thomas F, Hudson, Springfield, Ohio, 
Champaign, Clark, Greene, Logan, Mad- 
ison, Union, Warren, Clinton, Fayette 
counties, with headquarters at Spring- 
field. 

Edwin D. Shively, Cambridge, Ohio, 
Guernsey, Monroe, Noble counties, with 
headquarters at Cambridge. 

Holden T. Chester, Shamokin, Pa., Co- 
lumbia, Montour, Northumberland, Sul- 
livan counties, with headquarters at 
Shamokin. 

Orville Brown, New Castle, Pa., Bea- 
| ver, Butler, Lawrence counties, with 
| headquarters at New Castle. 

Charles F. Copeman, Greensburg, Pa., 
Westmoreland county, with headquarters 
at Greensburg. 

South Carolina Director. 

E. Godfrey Webster, Greenville, S. C., 
| Greenville, Laurens counties, with head- 
quarters at Greenville. 
| Charles M, Caton, Rapid City, S. Dak., 
| Butte, Custer, Fall River, Harding, Law- 
| rence, Meade, Pennington, Perkins, Shan- 
non, Washington counties, with head, 
quarters at Rapid City. 

Patrick B. Gibbon. Paris, Tex., Camp, 
| Delta, Franklin, Hopkins, Lamar, Morris, 
Red River, Titus counties, with head- 
quarters at Paris. 

Walton R. Southworth, Abilene, Tex., 
Callahan, Eastland, Jones, Palo Pinto, 
Parker, Shackelford, Stephen Taylor, 
Throckmorton counties, with ~ head- 
quarters at Abilene. 

Thomas J. Burdette, Hillsboro, Tex., 
Bosque. Comanche, Coryell, Erath, Ham- 
ilton, Hill, Hood, Johnson, Somervell 
counties, with headquarters at Hillsboro, 

Clarence A. Miller, Houston, Tex., 
Harris, Montgomery counties, with head- 
quarters at Houston. 

Warren Fourqurean, Lynchburg, Va., 
Appomattox, Campbell, Charlotte, Hali- 
fax, Lunenburg, Mecklenburg counties, 
with headquarters at Lynchburg. 

Mrs. Ardelle B. Gilman, Everett, Wash., 
King (except city of Seattle), Snohomish 
counties, with headquarters at Everett. 

Harry H. Ells, Bellingham, Wash., 
|Clallam, Island, Jefferson, San Juan, 
| Skagit, Whatcom counties, with head- 
| quarters at Bellingham. 

Rudolph §. Scheibel, Madison, Wis2 
| Dane and Rock counties, with head- 
| quarters at Madison. 

Sheridan, Wyo., 


| George M. Lewis, 
Sheridan, Weston, Camp- 


| Crook, Johnson, 
|bell counties, with headquarters at 


Sheridan. 





| 











| operate its own railroad and that of the 
Casey, and its officers assert that it 
can operate the combined railroad at 
little greater expense than is entailed 
by the operation of its own railroad. 
Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future public conveni- 
ence and necessity require the acquisi- 
tion and operation by the Casey of the 
line of railroad formeriy of the West- 
field Railroad Company, described in 
the application and in this report, that 
the acquisition by the Sidell: of control 
by lease of that line of railroaa will 
|be in the public interest, and that the 
|terms and conditions of the proposed 
|lease and the consideration to be paid 
| thereunder are just and reasonable, 
Nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as authority for the purchase by. 
the Sidell of the railroad of the Casey, 
or for the issue by the Casey of any 
| stock or bonds, ‘ 


will be entered, 





An appropriate certificate and “Th 
i! 4 
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| Ethelbert R. Rankin, Tupelo, Miss., AL@ | 








